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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T is an interesting sign of the times that the 
| scent decision of the Canadian Government to 

send Ministers to Paris and Tokio should have 
been dismissed by most newspapers in this 
country in two or three lines. The actual 
inauguration of ‘‘ direct communication between 
the Canadian Government and His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain,’’ which took place 
on February 1, would have attracted still less 
attention had it not been for a fairly heated debate 
on the subject in the Canadian House of 
Commons, where some members are beginning to 
feel that, in the desire to emphasize equality of 
status with Great Britain, their Government may 
appoint diplomatic envoys when and where they 
are not needed. Again, a year or two ago the 
visit of President Cosgrave to Canada would have 
caused anxiety in Whitehall. Now, had it not 
been for his fortunate escape in a railway accident, 
that visit would have passed almost unnoticed. lf 
it is matter for regret that the people of this 
country exhibit such small interest in important 
Imperial changes, at least they show by their 
indifference that these changes have their com- 
plete acceptance. 


There is a point beyond which figures lose their 
meaning. It is evident that the United States 
Congress is now in a mood to adopt almost any 
fantastic recommendation put before it by Big 
Navy fanatics. Apparently President Coolidge 
has himself abandoned his economy campaign; 
he is far less emphatic than he was in declaring 
against a time limit within which the new 
4148,000,000 naval programme _ should be 
completed. This programme, the object of 
which, he said, was ‘‘ to replace obsolete vessels 
and moderately to increase our naval strength,” 
was considered excessive three weeks ago: now 
it is being swamped by so many additions and 
ramifications that the New York ‘World 
prophesies at least £1,400,000,000 will be spent 
on the U.S. navy within the next ten years. 


On Tuesday the new session of Parliament 
begins. It seems destined to be a dull one. The 
passage of the bill to give votes to women of 21 
cannot be protracted, for all parties are agreed to 
it on principle, though there will be opposition if 
other franchise reforms are included in the bill. 
A day or two of drama may be expected if the 
revised Prayer Book Measure comes before 
Parliament this session. The King’s Speech 
will show whether anticipation is correct in 
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asserting that the Factory bill and the bill to 
reform the poor law have been dropped. 
The annual rumours about the Budget have 
begun. They are neither more nor less fantastic 
than usual. A bachelor tax is suggested, and a 
‘ax on gramophone records—a good idea, this— 
is once again put forward. Thete are also rumours 
of a penny post and of income tax for all on the 
instalment system. The return of the penny 
post is possible and would be one of the finest 
stimulants to our already reviving trade. Its 
effect would be psychological as well as 
practical. Yet another proposal—this from the 
manufacturers—is for a reduction in the whisky 
duty. What do the brewers say to this? 


The very serious allegations against two 
Foreign Office officials made, during the hearing of 
the case of Ironmonger and Co., foreign bankers, 
versus Mrs. Dyne, clearly necessitated prompt 
action by the Government, in the interests alike 
of the public and of the officials in question. 
Mr. Baldwin, in consultation with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, came instantly to the proper 
decision, and the Board of Inquiry set up by him 
to examine the allegations against Mr. J. D. 
Gregory and Commander Maxse is so constituted 
as to inspire confidence. The country cannot 
tolerate either impropriety on the part of its 
civil servants or injustice to them. Naturally, 
Mr. Gregory and Commander Maxse had no 
chance of denying suggestions made during the 
trial of the case; they will now be given their 
opportunity by the Board of Inquiry. Whatever 
the result of the inquiry, the speed with which it 
has been initiated proves that the Government are 
fully alive to the importance of preserving the 
high reputation of the Civil Service. 


With the arrival in India of the Statutory 
Commission and the proclamation of a one-day 
strike in protest against its composition and 
intended procedure, matters are brought to a 
head. We write before the event, but in 
expectation of many unpleasant incidents during 
the strike and after it, and yet with confidence 
that all the efforts of the extremists will not 
prevent Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
securing all the evidence they need. There would 
indeed be some superficial advantage in secur- 
ing the nominal co-operation of the extremists, 
but in truth they have nothing of value 
to contribute to the discussion of the Indian 
problem. Where a campaign of conciliation may 
be useful is in disabusing certain of the moderates 
of their misconceptions about the Commission. 
Many of them have lately made co-operation 
contingent on conditions which the Commission 
in fact satisfies. Contact with the Commission 
should clear up misunderstandings. But if we 
are hopeful that the Commission will get all the 
material needed for judgment of the Indian 
problem, we remain highly sceptical of any 
satisfactory issue from its labours. So far as we 
can see, nothing short of the scrapping of 
diarchy and a patient recommencement of building 
up from new foundations will avail to provide 
India with the system she needs. 


One result of the illness of Herr Stresemann has 
been that for some weeks we have had no authori- 


tative German pronouncement on foreign affairs 
The Foreign Minister, on the eve of his departure 
for a rest cure on the Riviera, has remindeg 
France in unusually vigorous language that ther 
is no possible excuse for the continued occupation 
of the Rhineland, which is a serious obstacle to 
improved Franco-German relations. ‘At the same 
time, the German Government has sent to the 
League an important memorandum on security, 
This, while it implies criticism of the British 
reluctance to accept compulsory arbitration, even 
for the ‘‘ justiciable ’’ disputes covered by the 
Optional Clause of the Hague Court, strongly 
attacks the French claim that they cannot disarm 
without even greater guarantees of security than 
those given at Locarno. Such a claim is ap 
insult to the British guarantee. Seeing the slow 
progress made towards reduction of armaments, it 
is perhaps just as well that the German Foreign 
Minister should have said so. 


There has been some surprise that Her 
Stresemann should have made his speech on the 
Rhineland at a moment when most Foreign 
Offices seemed to be jogging along fairly quietly, 
He chose this moment in the hope of checking 
a widespread and rapidly growing movement in 
France, where politicians of the Paul-Boncour 
type are arguing that there might be an immediate 
evacuation of the Rhineland in return for the 
acceptance by Germany of some system of 
permanent international control there. It is 
true that, according to the Versailles Treaty, 
Germany may make no military preparations in a 
wide zone along the Rhine, and French public 
opinion has always felt that committees of 
investigation, such as may now be despatched by 
the League Council in the event of alleged arming 
by Germany, would be unable to control the 
demilitarized zone. But it shows amazing 
ignorance of German national psychology to 
imagine that the Berlin Government could ever 
accept the establishment in perpetuity of inter. 
national control of German soil, in exchange for 
an evacuation which in any case has to take 
place in 1935. 


M. Titulescu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
must feel rather flattered by the interest shown in 
his visit to Rome. Continental newspapers have 
devoted columns to his discussions with Signor 
Mussolini, and France is seriously alarmed lest, 
in order to get Italian support in his quarrel with 
Hungary, he should desert the Little Entente and 
its advisers in Paris. The effort to smuggle 
machine guns from Italy to Hungary was dis 
covered by the Customs officials of the little 
frontier station of St. Gotthard two months ago, 
and had it not been for M. Titulescu’s visit to 
Rome, the Little Entente would long since have 
demanded an investigation by the League into 
Hungarian armaments. The identical notes which 
have now been handed in at Geneva by Czecho 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania are mild docu- 
ments, the only result of which will be to give the 
members of the Council a chance to let off steam 
when they meet in March. The Little Entente 


| will- survive this crisis easily enough. But its 


members will probably come out of it feeling more 
independent of France than before. 
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One after another distinguished public servants 
are being drawn away into business. _Last year, 
Sir Otto Niemeyer left the Treasury for the Bank 
of England; Sir Josiah Stamp, having retired 
from the Inland Revenue, not long ago became 
chairman of the L.M.S. Railway ; Lord Bradbury, 
once Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, is now 
interested in banking. To these and other names 
must this week be added that of Sir Ronald 
Waterhouse, the Premier’s principal Private 
Secretary, who is joining the Board of the Cana- 
dian General Investment Trust. ‘‘ Big business ”’ 
sends a proportion of its leaders into politics, but 
on a balance we should say business is gaining 
more by the exchange than national interests 
gain. So far as it is a question of civil servants 
at the end of their careers going into business, 
there is obviously little to lament; but it is a very 
different matter when the attractions of business 
prematurely end a civil servant’s or an able 
politician’s public work. Sir Ronald Waterhouse, 
not technically a civil servant, but occupying a 
position which justifies consideration of him as 
such, has had wide and varied experience, in the 
Army, and as Private Secretary to Mr. Bonar 
Law, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Baldwin; 
he now takes its results where they will not be 
available to the nation. 


Since two independent Ministry of Transport 
reports criticize, in almost the same terms, the 
condition in which the Southern Railway main- 
tains portions of its permanent way, we cannot 
accept as adequate the reply of the Railway that 
it maintains 8,000 men solely for keeping the 
track in perfect condition. Sir John Pringle, in 
dealing with the Sevenoaks disaster, points out 
that on a_ well-supported, well-drained, well- 
maintained permanent way, such as was found 
to exist on the L.N.E.R. section over which 
experiments were made with ‘‘ River ’’ engines at 
high speeds, no risk of derailment from rolling 
exists. Admitting the excellent intentions of the 
Southern Railway, its liberality in regard to per- 
manent way maintenance workers, and the trials 
to which it was subjected by the abnormal rain- 
fall, it cannot be held to be wholly free from 
blame. But is it necessary for the Ministry of 
Transport to wait until a disaster occurs before 
ascertaining whether a railway is in fact maintain- 
ing the standard decreed by its chiefs and 
suggested by the host of workers paid by it ? 


Lord Haig, one of the youngest of the 
commanders-in-chief on either side in the war, is 
almost the first of them to die. His doctors’ 
report on the condition of his heart emphasizes 
the strain that modern conditions of warfare put 
on those who direct it. His request that he 
Should be buried at his home in Scotland 
has been respected; its modesty was well 
in keeping with his character. Lord Haig’s 
work for the ex-service man is his best monument, 
and the nation whose quiet esteem of him was 
greatly enhanced thereby must see to it that there 
'§ no relaxation of effort now that his guidance 
has gone. It was fitting that one of the guards 
at his lying-in-state should have been formed of 
the British Legion. 


_the latter. 


THE PAPER CHASE 


ITHIN a month two of the London daily 

newspapers which were independent of 

the great combines have lost that 
freedom. The Daily Telegraph passed, after a 
short warning, into the control of the Berry group 
on January 9, and the Westminster Gazette 
passed into the more powerful arms of the Daily 
News on the afternoon of January 31. The 
manner of its passing was sufficiently remark- 
able. The members of the Westminster staff did 
not know on the very afternoon that their fate 
was settled. The news of the amalgamation 
emerged at a lunch held in connexion with the 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry and was brought to 
Fleet Street by journalists who had been at that 
lunch. Thus did the Westminster men acquire 
some of the first-fruits of the new Liberal 
Industrialism. Pens could go back into pockets; 
the paper would not appear that night. 

We have not the least doubt that the directors 
of the Daily News and Westminster Gazette 
will do their best for the labour thus displaced. 
Of course remuneration, in lieu of notice, can 
be taken for granted. The journalist’s life is 
sometimes considered to be eventful and exciting ; 
at any rate the journalist has now this piquancy 
added to his day’s work, that he may take bus 
to the office and discover on dismounting that 
his office has been sold or shut up over-night. 
Accordingly the only advice we can offer 
to the young people who read the specious 
announcements of ‘‘ schools of journalism,’’ and 
immediately picture desirable sites for careers 
in the pleasaunces of the Fourth Estate, is the 
simple and familiar ‘‘ Don’t.”’ 

But very much larger than any sectional 
concern of the profession is the general interest 
of the public. The Daily News, in_ its 
proclamation on February 1, naturally used the 
language commonly employed to justify 
mergers’? and amalgamations. It explained 
that its goal in circulation was the million-mark 
and that, with this goal reached, it would be 
able to ‘‘ increase its size and widen its services.”’ 
That seems laudable enough, but the arguments 
for amalgamations which may be sound when 
applied to coal or cement do not necessarily hold 
true of journalism. What is needed in the 
gathering of mews and the presentation of 
opinion is veracity in the former and variety in 
Veracity may not be directly pro- 
duced by a multitude of voices, but where there 
are many reports the reader in search of truth 
can at least compare them and form his own 
conclusion. Variety and spontaneity of judg- 
ment, which are essential to a vigorous and critical 
public opinion, must decrease as the number of 
responsible newspapers decreases. 

Victorian London was far smaller in population 
and purchasing power than our London of to-day : 
yet it supported a greater number and variety 
of newspapers. The reason for the decrease is, 
of course, the enormous growth of the cost of 
production. Part of that growth is welcome; it 
is due to the proper payment of the newspaper 
workers. But another part of the growth is 


due to what is simply a paper-chase in bribery; 
still more glittering prizes are continually held 
out to dazzle the reader who can make a lucky 
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shot at football results or get himself killed in a 
railway accident. The richer combines naturally 
pile on the bribes because they know that the 
weaker vessels will crack beneath the strain. It 
is now possible to win £7,500 with a single 
football coupon and Heaven knows how much by 
a disaster to self and wife in a transport smash. 

Thus, by fierce competition in largesse, the big 
circulations are achieved and the advertisements 
naturally follow the rise. It is a common-place 
that the power of the Press is itself subject to 
the power of the advertiser. And it is here that 
we see most clearly the vicious imprisonment into 
which responsible journalism has fallen. Advertis- 
ing may be divided into two kinds. There 
is the seller of a genuine article whose merits can 
be stated in a way that may convince serious 
people; at least their attention can be properly 
drawn to certain available goods, such as books, 
furniture, motor-cars, etc. The advertiser in this 
case must do more than catch the eye; he must 
explain, he must touch the mind. But the larger 
and more costly advertising is pure eye-catching. 
It does not argue; it merely seeks to impose a 
slogan, a catch-word, or an attractive but 
irrelevant drawing on the public fancy, 
Naturally these ‘‘ display ’’ advertisers do not 
want to face readers who are tough-minded and 
can think for themselves. Their tendency now is 
to keep clear of those papers whose readers are 
not, as they say, ‘‘ impressionable.”’ Or, as we 
should say, not fools. 

It is hard enough for the serious paper to live 
among the silly and sensational ones, if only 
because the public ear is more ready to the 
loudest racket and its eye more prompt to follow 
the largest head-line. But, if the big advertisers 
are going to boycott serious papers on the ground 
that serious readers are unimpressed by pretty 
pictures and smart slogans, then the prospects of 
serious journalism become blacker than ever. We 
may reach a position in which responsible writing in 
the daily papers will be penalized out of existence 
and we shall be left with two or three vast 
combines competing in bribes and stunts and 
stupidities in order to say to the advertisers, 
‘** Observe that we have not only a million (or 
twenty million) readers, but readers. who are 
impressed by any and every idiocy. Here, 
gentlemen, is the public for your patent medicines. 
Only a thousand pounds an inch and cheap at 
the price! ”’ 

Such a catastrophe may not come. The public 
that is not ‘‘ impressionable ’’ may turn out to be 
larger than some people think. A revolt against 
the standardization of newspapers by the 
syndicates may gradually develop. But it is 
unlikely that the cost of production of a daily or 
evening paper in London will diminish sufficiently 
in the near future to enable independent thinkers 
to enter daily journalism and found new papers 
unless they count their capital in millions. 
Accordingly the responsibility for maintaining 
unfettered criticism of public events and for 
stating uncommon or unpopular views will fall 
more and more upon periodical reviews which 
can still afford the luxury of freedom. Those 
advertisers who have a genuine statement to make 
instead of a slogan to scream need not flinch 
from the readers of a serious and independent 
journal. These periodicals will not think in 


terms of millions or adopt the quantitative 
standards of success which are bellowed at ys 
through the mouths of chartered accountants 
But they are essential to the varied expression of 
the various moods and minds which make up 
public opinion. 


LORD HAIG 


F all the wars of history, of none is it truer 
than of the last that the hour failed to 


produce the man. To say this is to say 
nothing in disparagement of the memory of Lord 
Haig, whose sudden death the nation is now 
mourning. In no army, either on the German 
side or on the side of the Allies, did a leader arise 
who wore the mark of greatness. Even 
Ludendorff, even Foch, made war, as has been 
well said, ‘‘ like a Staff College committee.’’ The 
opportunities the war presented to the military 
command were never taken because they were 
never understood ; the occasion was altogether too 
big. Military staffs were brought.up with one set 
of ideas, and had painfully and only with partial 
success to adjust themselves to another. They 
still thought, perhaps inevitably, in terms of 
earlier wars, wars which beside that of 1914-1918 
were both in size and in system as a cadet corps 
field day to general army manceuvres. Earl Haig 
was no exception. He had a task with the magni. 
tude of which that of no_ previous British 
commander was comparable, and if he accom. 
plished it without conspicuous success, he 
accomplished it also without conspicuous failure, 
Of a man who was not a genius that is better 
praise than may appear. 

His task was almost superhuman. When he 
succeeded French in 1915, he succeeded to a 
terrible record of failure. But Sir Douglas Haig 
was never wanting in courage or determination 
or in belief in his troops. He was dogged, indeed, 
almost to a fault, and the persistence with which 
he persevered in the summer and autumn of 1916 
on the Somme anda year later in the Ypres 
Salient, has brought upon him the severe criticism 
of post-war historians. It is impossible to deny 
that, judged by results, these two offensives were 
colossal failures. The ground gained was in both 
instances negligible, and, in the second, what had 
been won was voluntarily evacuated within a few 
weeks. But it was not for territory that these 
prolonged battles were ostensibly fought. They 
were fought on the principle of “‘ attrition,” and 
it was confidently stated at the time—and no doubt 
confidently believed at Headquarters—that two of 
the enemy were being killed for every one of our 
own men. If the figures of Allied and German 
historians since supplied are to be believed, some 
thing like the contrary was true. 

The fairest estimate of the dead Commander is 
probably that which sums him up as “a great 
lieutenant, but a faulty commander.’’ He was 
undoubtedly a wonderful colleague. When 
Marshal Foch had taken supreme command, Haig 
proved his worth as a loyal and efficient collab 
orator. The series of rapid offensive strokes which 
the British army under him carried out, in con- 
junction with the French, between August and 
November of that year, showed his qualities at 
their best. These attacks were models of good 
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carried through with the utmost of 
ey and resolution. That episode of the 
war, at any fate, added a fine page to the 
history of British arms, and greatly enhanced the 
British Commander-in-Chief’s reputation as a 
phrase, ‘‘devotion to duty,” fits 
his character well. He seemed to work without 
thought of reward and without desire for 
recognition; in an age in which thirst for pub- 
licity is rife his avoidance of it was remarkable. 
Partly for this reason he was never held in 
rsonal affection by the troops or the: nation 
during the war, as predecessors of his such as 
“Bobs” or “‘K. of K.” had been. By a 
paradox, the reason for which stands greatly to 
his credit, he was known and loved better for his 
work after the war than for his work while it con- 
tinued. His loyalty and sense of duty urged and 
inspired him to devote the remainder of his life 
to personal activity on behalf of the demobilized 
citizen army he had commanded. His work for 
the British Legion was perhaps his greatest work. 
Owing very largely to Lord Haig’s own 
efforts, the ex-soldier (despite numerous excep- 
tions, of which each can quote his own instance) 
has received juster treatment after this war than 
after any other. He recognized, none better, 
what gratitude he owed his troops, and he set 
himself to repay it. They and the rest of the 
nation that has watched him laid honourably to 
rest will acknowledge eagerly what gratitude they 
owe him. 


RURAL PROBLEMS 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


II-CREATING THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


ONSIDERING what a_— small, compact 

ammuniy an English village is—self-dependent 

for its games and amusements, and, until quite 
recently, for most of its food; considering that each 
village preserves its own traditions intact and that 
the same families have lived in the same places for 
generations—it may seem remarkable that the 
community spirit is so lacking throughout the 
countryside. That it is lacking, no one who has 
lived for long in a village will doubt. So far as 
there is any village opinion at all, it begins and 
ends in the privacy of the ‘‘ Blue Pig” parlour. 
Hints of what is approved or disapproved may 
gradually percolate through and become vaguely 
known, and a psychologist may dimly sense if he has 
said the right or the wrong thing to a village 
audience; but the village way is for each little 
clique to remain dumb in the presence of a member 
of another clique and only to criticize afterwards and 
in secret. 

The community spirit is lacking even in village 
games, which often become the nucleus of every 
kind of petty feud and jealousy. The indispensable 
players give themselves airs and refuse to play if 
some oversight has upset their dignity; the less 
skilled are lacking in keenness, and frequently 
demand their subscriptions back if room in the team 
has not been found for them. Few have the 
slightest compunction in playing for a neighbouring 
Vilage instead if they think it suits them better, or 
to signify their disapproval of their own club. The 
Village in which I live was recently cut off from the 
world by snowdrifts, and a band that was coming 


from outside to play for a village dance could not 


‘arrive. This seemed a blessing in disguise, for the 
next day a deputation of three came to see me to 
point out how dreadful it was that we should depend 
for our music upon a ‘‘ foreign ’’ band, and to ask if 
it would not be possible to form a band of our own. 
I suggested that we should get to work at once and 
buy instruments on the instalment system, raising 
money by subscriptions from the three sports clubs 
and the Women’s Institute (for these bodies raise 
their funds chiefly through whist drives and dances 
and so would benefit from a village band) and pay 
off the remainder out of our fee for playing; that it 
should be a village band, with the instruments bought 
with village money, but handed over to the temporary 
care of the accredited musicians. This was agreed 
to rather diffidently, I thought, and sure enough the 
spokesman returned shortly afterwards and pointed 
out that such a scheme would be quite unworkable, 
since everyone in the village would be jealous of the 
musicians selected and would want to play himself, 
while we should be instructed to play nearly every 
night of our lives that the village might get its 
money’s worth. The deputation was composed of 
village lads, and I fear they knew their own people 
only too well. 

These are some of the more obvious instances of 
lack of esprit de corps, and I should add that ours is 
a village which contains a particularly decent lot of 
people and is, in many ways, more progressive than 
the average village. But the disease lies deeper than 
mere suspicions and jealousies and want of keenness 
in games. It can be detected in the general sense 
of debility that seems to have robbed the countryside 
of so much vitality and real character; we seem far 
from a rural consciousness, or from pride in following 
a rural calling; there is a general feeling of 
‘* disjointedness ’’? everywhere, whether it be among 
farmers, yeomen or labourers. Sentimentalists like 
to call this ‘‘ sturdy independence ’’; it is nothing of 
the sort. It is the lack of any spirit to work together 
or stand by one another. It is not unity that gives 
strength, but strength that breeds unity, and in the 
countryside we are disunited because we have lost 
spirit. 

There are various reasons. They begin with the 
Feudal System, of which the influence still lingers, 
and continue with Elizabeth’s well-meant Poor Law 
and the Tudor and Georgian Enclosure Acts. The 
malignant oppression of the early Georgian landlords 
and their bloodthirsty game laws further sapped 
village vitality, and what remained was nearly 
suffocated by the cloying charity of the Victorian Lady 
Bountifuls. To-day agriculturists of all classes have 
been outstripped in the race for a moderate standard 
of comfort by clerical workers and workers in other 
industries. Community life has undergone a change; 
it is no longer based upon the village and the manor 
but upon the town and the suburb, so that a village 
rather resembles an imperfectly converted heathen 
community: it has been persuaded to abandon its 
inherited traditions, but has failed to grasp what has 
been offered in exchange. In addition there has been 
a steady draining of the best men to the towns, both 
from the labourers and also from the gentry who, 
fifty years ago, at least kept the life of the village 
community together, although they were not greatly 
concerned with making it spontaneous or self- 
governed. 

How shall we create a community spirit, which is 
not so much a thing of the past that has been lost 
as a thing of the present and the future not yet 
grasped? Certainly it will not be created by reviv- 
ing Morris-dancing and folk songs, admirable as 
they are, for such things were effects and not causes, 
and the object to be sought for is the spirit 
that will express itself in its own forms of 
singing and dancing. A spirit cannot be created by 
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calling up old forms. It may be that nothing can be 
done until economic and social conditions have so 
adjusted themselves that agriculture becomes once 
more a free and attractive calling, until a prosperous 
countryside creates a_ self-conscious community- 
sense out of its own vitality. One is tempted to think 
that, and then one remembers the Women’s 
Institute movement and what it has done. 

In face of the evidence it would be difficult to 
deny that the W.I. movement has indeed created 
the community spirit among a great number of 
village women, and it has done so in ten years. 
There seems a strong case for believing that a 
similar organization ought to be started for village 
men. It would be rash to assume that exactly the 
same methods would be equally successful: there 
are certain aspects of the W.I. movement that would 
be unsuitable to a men’s movement, and vice versa, 
while scope would have to be found for liaison 
between the two. A men’s movement would have to 
be based upon facts, not upon theories. But granted 
that men’s institutes could never be the only 
solution or the full answer to all the problems of 
village life; granted, even, that the community 
spirit finds its roots in something deeper than a 
mere series of clubs whose members meet once a 
month; there is yet little doubt that if such a national 
organization could be created to operate as success- 
fully as the women’s movement, we should then have 
a most valuable piece of machinery for helping to 
create a community spirit in the villages. This 
might easily prove the quickest and soundest method 
ef approaching the rural problem, for it would teach 
the men and youths of the villages to think, to 
speak, and to be willing to act together. They 
could see what they wanted, ask for it, and take an 
active part in making the most of what was given 
them ; and this is a far more satisfactory method than 
that of leaving things to the politicians or setting 
them in competition with one another to see who can 
produce the best programme for cajoling votes out 
of apathetic villagers. 


SPECTACLE AND SPORT 


By Ivor BROWN 


Germans are applying all their energy and 

thoroughness to athletics. In England we are 
supplicating alms in order that there may be more 
public playing-fields. Any town-planner in these days 
has to think in terms of green fields as well as of red 
brick unless he is as short-sighted as our fathers, who 
covered the country with a squalid tangle of towns 
and made profit their only plan. Sport has long 
ceased to be a private pastime, and has attained the 
dreadful dignity of being ‘‘ a social problem.”’ 

To view the problem clearly it is essential to dis- 
tinguish between the great spectacle and the little 
game. In an interesting study of the future of sport,* 
Mr. G. S. Sandilands has made this partition to some 
extent, but his book would be clearer if he had worked 
more closely on that line. Spectacular sport is a 
matter which has so developed as to be a civic con- 
cern of the first importance. It involves high finance 
and has a large influence on public taste and conduct. 
It is a powerful rival in the industry of entertain- 
ment, and fights with the theatre and kinema and 
the dance-palace for its share of the people’s pocket- 
money. A showman like Mr. Cochran will engage 
a virtuoso of the boxing-ring or of the theatre with 


] N France there is now a@ Ministry of Sport: the 


* * Atalanta or The Future of Sport.’ 
Kegan Paul, 


By G. S. Sandilands. 
2s. 6d. 


4 February 1928 


equal willingness; he himself can appreciate a Dug 
as well as a Dempsey, and both are raw material 
for his craft. He has been instrumental in the Pro. 
motion of lawn-tennis from the garden to the g 
stand and the arena. Naturally the transition from 
game to spectacle means the end of amateurism; by 
the break is not a clear one. There is usually ap 
interval of ‘‘ shamateurism ’’ marked by an outbreak 
of snobbery, humbug, and various accusations 9 
fraud and deceit. But, where the interests of amphi. 
theatre and arena come first, ‘‘ shamateurism ’’ mug 
pass eventually into an honest professionalism, 
Mr. Sandilands is perfectly logical when he demands 
the annihilation of amateurism, but he should be 
careful to limit that demand to spectacle. 

The rhythm of this change appears to be constant 
in human society. Sport on the large scale begins 
with devotion and ends with dividends. It is bom 
amid ritual and proceeds to ‘‘ record gates.’’ The 
games and races which were dedicated to the honour 
of a buried hero or an immortal god are turned into 
a secular industry. It was so with the Olympian 
games, and Euripides, when he mourned the debauch- 
ing of Hellas by professional athletes, was simply 
talking like any good old codger of to-day who 
breaks the pen-nibs of his club in violent rhetoric 
against the salaried goal-getter. The chariot race 
which honoured the hero became the industry of 
Domitian’s Rome. First read the Iliad and AEneid; 
then read Juvenal and Martial. The passage from 
the sacred game to the unholy gamble is as plain 
here as it is in the history of the theatre, which opens 
with pious and primeval ceremony and proceeds to 
the profiteering syndicate. Among spectacles the 
kinema is unique (and to its infinite loss), because it 
never had a pious childhood and was born straight 
into the world of wealth. 

It is vain to rage against this process. There is 
nothing wrong in watching the excellence of others, 
and the skilled performer in the arena, so long as he 
behaves himself according to the rules of his game, 
has as much right to receive his pay with honour as 
any other of the world’s workers. The issue may be 
confused if we drag in gambling, but the gambling 
is not the game. The spectacle, it is true, gives an 
opportunity for gambling, but the gambling would 
certainly go on in another form if the spectacle were 
suppressed. The attacks on greyhound racing pre- 
suppose two things; first, that all the punters lose 
and starve their children as a result; secondly, that 
all the money staked at greyhound racing is money 
which would not otherwise be staked at all. Nobody 
ever considers the greyhound patron who, having 
won a pound or two, gives his children a treat they 
would otherwise lack, nor do they realize that much 
of the money spent on a dog-track is simply being 
diverted from the street bookmaker and wagering on 
horses. But I do not intend to stray into a discourse 
on the ethics of gambling. Gambling is the same 
in principle whether the medium be the Stock 
Exchange, Ascot, the card-table, the lottery, the 
football coupon, or ‘‘ the dogs.’’ The spectacle is 
not the same—and we are concerned with spectacle. 

As human societies grow larger, spectacles increase 
in costliness and breadth of appeal. The experience 
of recent years has been that you cannot have too 
grand a grand-stand. Put on the show, put up the 
seats in their myriads and myriads will expensively 
sit in them. That is the history of Lord’s, 
Wimbledon, and Twickenham. The _ tree-lined, 
tented playing-field is becoming a thing of the past, 
and is being replaced by the black immensities of 
stadium and amphitheatre. Even golf, hardest ol 
games to imprison thus, is becoming a gate-money 
affair. I do not see any sense in deploring this, s0 


long as we remember that there is still a private and 


a personal sport. What better spectacle than the 
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Who is debauched by watching Tilden in action or 
the easeful efficiency of Abe Mitchell? Perhaps 
bling at the sport-seeing crowd is beginning to 
dwindle; it is high time that it did. 
But it is also high time that we remembered the 
needs of private sport. There is plenty of time to play 
mes as well as to watch them, but there is not plenty 
of space. The present campaign of the National Play- 
ing Fields Association is so admirable that it needs 
no further argument. What is overlooked is the neces- 
sity for indoor exercise. At last we have realized that 
a town must have its meadows and that there is such 
a thing as the hard tennis court. But we are absurdly 
neglectful of the fact that our climate is dismally 
wet and that from November till March a continuity of 
soaking week-ends is not so much possible as probable. 
We are faced with another epoch of urban develop- 
ment. The population stilt increases and the increase 
is of industrial and sedentary workers. The better we 
house ourselves the more of the countryside do we 
devour. Walking and bicycling are the victims of the 
new transport and will inevitably decrease as forms of 
pleasurable exercise. What are these urban people to 
do about their muscular recreation? The man who 
can be constant to dumb-bells or deep-breathing is 
an ascetic beyond the imitation of most, and the 
gardener who is faithful to his vegetable love is 
not to be found in every family; to dig we are not 
ashamed, but we may at least be bored. If I were to 
follow Mr. Sandilands into sporting prophecy, I should 
suppose a large development of indoor winter-games 
with architects at last waking up tc ir needs. I 
note that the great new pile of flats in @u:k Lane is to 
have squash-racket courts and an ice-rink, and I 
expect to see these precedents broadening down from 
millionaire to multitude. I forecast, accordingly, a 
considerable increase of accommodation for ping-pong, 
badminton and squash-rackets. The rink of artificial 
ice will be turned to popular use. Of course, exercise 
without fresh air is inferior to the real thing, but we 
are the victims of our winters and it needs audacity 
to believe that man will ever have the weather under 
control. Spectacle will become more professional, 
more colossal, more perfect in technique, and even 
more popular. Along with this industry games will 
also grow. Architects are nearly always a generation 
behind the time; they were caught napping in the 
matter of garages as of bath-rooms. In another thirty 
years they will realize that to plan suburbs and flats 
without facilities for exercise within doors as well as 
outside is to cramp our instincts in a senseless and 
anti-social wiv. 


VERSE 
SUPER FLUMINA 


By Epwarp Davison 


IKE a man going blind, 
Who watches some beloved face 
Furtively now for smiles he cannot trace— 
I, no less unresigned, 
Dubious or ashamed, 
Remember loves and friendships time has dimmed— 


Women and men whose sweet 

Companionship was the last rose 

That Youth tossed to me when she fled my blows; 
Whom never again to meet 

Were a less pitiful chance 

Than to be met with an indifferent glance. 


They too remember, they 

Fear change, waste, loss, no less than I; 
The very trees and streams they wander by 
Recall our yesterday. 

In Babylon no tree, 


recent match between England and the Waratahs? 


ESCAPING 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


NYONE who takes the trouble to subject G. A. 
At plots to a little technical analysis 

will be struck by the fact that in every 
one of them—or every one of them that I 
have read, and that means most of them—he 
includes at least one escape from prison. Nor is it 
necessary to stop at him, though his is, perhaps, the 
most significant case. Almost all successful writers 
of boys’ books, writers whose success may admittedly 
be explained on quite other grounds, have found it 
advisable to follow this good old rule. We 
need not even confine ourselves to fiction. Who 
can look at the dark, towering walls of the 
Castle of San Angelo at) Rome without seeing 
a long rope of bed-sheets hanging from one of the 
topmost windows, and the solitary figure of Benvenuto 
Cellini, dressed ‘‘ in white jerkin and white hose ” 
(so like Benvenuto to tell us that detail) moving 
slowly down it? And how many tourists who have 
been secretly rather bored by the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice (and would be seriously annoyed if you sug- 
gested that they had ever taken the trouble to read 
the memoirs of Casanova right through) have 
suddenly come to life on the Bridge of Sighs, upon 
realizing that, just up there above their heads, the 
mendacious Italian brought off that great escape, 
which makes the most exciting as well as the most 
credible (and creditable) of his stories? 

Plainly, there is something about escaping that 
tickles the palates of boys of all ages. But I wonder 
how many of us would have prophesied on August 4, 
1914, that the most readable and popular litera- 
ture produced by the war would be stories ot 
escapes from _ prison—‘‘ escaping _ literature ”? 
Novelists have used the war incidentally. Historians 
have described it learnedly. But this little library of 
escaping literature, which is growing up before our 
eyes, is something unique in its way. Mr. E. H. 
Jones’s ‘ The Road to En-Dor’ is now in its four- 
teenth edition. Captain A. J. Evans’s ‘ The Escap- 
ing Club,’ a veritable mine of escapes, is in its seventh 
edition. Captain Grinnell-Milne’s ‘ An Escaper’s Log,’ 
published only a year or two ago, is in its third. All 
these are from the Bodley Head. If ‘ The Tunnellers 
of Holzminden’ has not done equally well, it is not 
the fault of the story. And now we have a book* 
by a man whose name is already well known to the 
admirers of escaping, no less a person than Captain 
J. L. Hardy, D.S.O., M.C. We had heard of Hardy 
before. He was, for instance, the hero of that pictur- 
esque escape in Captain Grinnell-Milne’s book, when 
they crept over the snow-covered moat, all dressed in 
white, past the sentries, only to find, when they got 
to the other side, that their ladder was not quite 
long enough! It was not often that such mistakes 
were made. Captain Hardy, we gather, was by tem- 
perament what one would call an impulsive escaper. 
He would have liked to join the ranks of those 
optimists who always believed that if they could only 
manage to get carried out of prison half stifled at the 
bottom of a refuse cart, something would turn up to 
prevent their detection when the contents of the cart 
were duly ‘* shot ” on the muck-heap outside. Others 
had a pathetic belief in dirty-linen baskets. There 
was another sportsman, in Captain Evans’s book, who 
painted his face green, to look like a water-lily, and 
floated across the moat in broad daylight under the 
noses of the sentries. I do not gather that he got 
much further than that. 
Captain Hardy—like Evans and Grinnell-Milne and 
Jones—schooled himself to more scientific methods. 


No stream, refreshes nor yet comforts me. 


**T Escape.” By Captain J..L. Hardy. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 
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He learnt to forge passports and railway passes, he 
smuggled in maps, he bribed German orderlies to sell 
him civilian clothes, he paid attention to the com- 
missariat. As Captain Evans says, an escaper must 
be an opportunist—he himself, the wiliest of schemers, 
eventually escaped by an unpremeditated bolt from a 
slow-moving train—but he might as well arrange, if 
possible, to take sufficient food with him. That is 
where the Russians failed. Their plans were astonish- 
ingly ingenious, but they usually got drunk the night 


before and forgot all about the food, if they did not | 


forget the escape itself. The French and Belgians 
were better; but the British were the most successful, 
because the most methodical, escapers. One of them 
had arranged an elaborate cipher to be used in his 
letters from home, saying where maps and com- 
passes were concealed in his food parcels, before he 
ever went out to the front. 

Captain Evans has shown us the humour of escap- 
ing. He constructs a wooden dummy to leave behind 
in his bed, and chuckles gleefully as he describes how 
the thing was even made to appear to breathe. 
Captain Hardy insists rather upon the misery of 
captivity while history was being made at the front. 
He has moments of black despair, which we should 
never have guessed from the references to him in 
other people’s books. All are agreed upon the 
appalling strain of escaping, the mental and often 
physical agony involved. Captain Grinnell-Milne has 
a story of how he and his brother were once walking 
out of a prison gate disguised as German officers, in 
uniforms which they themselves had made, and had 
just received the salute of the last sentry, when he 
was horrified to hear an unmistakable sound behind 
him and realized that his companion had been seized 
with a fit of hysterical giggling. However, they got 
clear. It was usual to hunt—or, rather, to be hunted 
—in couples; and, though they naturally chose con- 
genial companions, the nervous strain often led to 
quarrels on the road. Captain Hardy describes one. 
Captain Grinnell-Milne and his brother once found 
themselves engaged in ‘‘a regular family shouting 
match,” while crouching under some bushes in the 
immediate vicinity of a German town! On another 
occasion Captain Hardy, after wandering round and 
round a railway station, on a bitterly cold night, 
peering at the lighted stove in the telegraphist’s office, 
suddenly found that he could stand it no longer. He 
walked in and began to warm his hands. The 
astonished clerk accused him of being an escaped 
Russian : 

** No,” I said, “I’m a British officer,” and then I just 

threw myself down on the floor before the stove and fell asleep. 

But that was because he was alone. And this loneli- 
ness is, perhaps, the whole secret of the charm of 
escaping from the reader’s point of view, and its 
horror from the escaper’s. ‘‘ Escaping,” says Captain 
Grinnell-Milne, ‘‘ must have been one of mankind’s 
earliest adventures.” But so was fighting. And for 
sheer excitement what can equal an encounter in the 
imminent deadly breach? It is the psychological 
interest of escaping that gives it its fascination. One 
man, or perhaps two, against the world. Only 
escapers know the feelings of a cornered animal. We 
may guess, without impertinence, that these very 
gallant Englishmen whose exploits we have been 
discussing here, come of fox-hunting and stag-hunting 
families. It would be interesting to know whether 
they have kept up their hunting since the war— 
whether they still follow the hounds. 

In the meantime we are all in their debt. I only 
wish there were more of them. The war is now at 
least ten years behind us, and memories are no longer 
fresh. Even Captain Hardy's admirable, simply-told 
narrative lacks just a little of the detail—that vivid, 
all-important detail—of its predecessors. Is it too 

late to lengthen the list? Many of those who escaped 
returned to the front, and there gave their lives; but 


of his affection that was his chief guide. But let me 


many also, of those mentioned in these books, mug 
still survive. Can we not have their adventures? There 
is at present but a small shelf-full of this escapj 

literature—plain, straightforward stuff, artless and yp. 
adorned, but as thrilling and inspiring as the bes 
adventure stories ever written. What about Cart 
wright, for instance, or Hardy’s companion, Bastin? 
Surely it is not impossible, even at this eleventh hour 
to fill just one more shelf ! . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the fre 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike jo 
the opini th lves and the manner of their expression, 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sam 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE BLACK RUBRIC 


SIR,—The so-called Black Rubric would seem to 
be regarded in some quarters as something peculiarly 
‘* Protestant.”’ 

It may be well to point out that this popular term 
for the Declaration printed at the end of the Com. 
munion Service in the Book of Common Prayer is 
not properly a rubric, and was therefore not printed 
in red. Since its first introduction in 1552 it has been 
thoroughly revised, and is now in substantial agree. 
ment with the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
in part almost identical with his phraseology. (See 
‘ The Churchman’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms’: 
Atchley and Wyatt.) 


I am, etc., 
A. G. SoweErssy 


Ross, Herefordshire 


DR. JOHNSON 


SIR,—It is all very well for Mr. Gould to profess 
that he has no desire to tread on the corns of 
Johnsonians when it is our heads he aims his brick- 
bats at. All his affectation of considerateness for our 
corns is simply the sheerest hypocrisy when set 
against the background of his exaltation of Jimmy 
Boswell and his depreciation of Johnson as a writer 
and aman. There is no analogy between Shakespeare 
and Falstaff and Boswell and Johnson. Falstaff was 
merely a character in fiction, while Johnson was a real 
man—an historic individuality who has left his deep 
impress for all time. 

Mr, Gould does not refer to Johnson’s unprecedented 
and unique gifts as a conversationalist. Does he deny 
that this was the magnet that drew and kept men 
like Burke, Reynolds, Percy, Goldsmith, Garrick? 
Despite his limitations, the power and richness of his 
talk revealed to them the power and richness of his 
character and suggested great strength in reserve 
Jimmy Boswell proved a clever reporter because he 
was an enthusiastic admirer and disciple of the great 
man. But no one will deny that he sometimes reported 
trivialities and trash. 

Now, I would not for a moment have it supposed 
that in opposing Mr. Gould’s conclusions I am 
depreciating Boswell. Boswell, by the aid of great 
love linked to a happy gift of arrangement, s 
in producing the model biography, and has laid 
humanity under an eternal debt. It was the intensity 


bring up my batteries. Thus Mr. Chesterton : 


The book is the record of a very great man... . 

Emphatic, overpowering, indisputable, a great genius. . -- 

So brilliant and so dextrous are Johnson’s utterances. . -- 
Macaulay : 

An extraordinary man, ... To receive. from his conte® 


poraries that full homage which men of genius have in 
received only from posterity! To be more intimately 
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than other known to their is Outline ” 


most transient is in his case the most durable. 


Carlyle : 

By nature one of our great English souls. A strong and 
noble man—a giant invincible soul; a true man’s. . . That 
Church of St. Clement Danes, where Johnson still worshipped 
in the era of Voltaire, is to me a venerable place....A 
Prophet to his people. ... Brave old Samuel: ultimus 
Romanorum ! 

I do not cite these estimates because I slavishly 
accept them. But they cannot be ignored—nay, more, 
they carry weight—especially as providing ammuni- 
tion wherewith to refute the charge that Dr. Johnson 
was a snob and brutally and coarsely rude to people 
who were afraid to answer him back. This is merely 
misrepresentation the most grotesque. Johnson was 
greater than his own fascinating conversation, and 
his conversation was far better than his books. 

In conclusion, I do not believe that the readers of 
Johnson’s works are so few or so special as 
Mr. Gould suggests. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestrze MacCaLitum 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


‘ARTHUR OF BRITAIN ’ 


SIR,—Your reviewer’s remarks on Sir E. Chambers’s 
book, ‘ Arthur of Britain,’ rouse interest and expecta- 
tion. It is, however, a little surprising to see that he 
thinks that we have here ‘‘a final settlement of a long- 
vexed question.”” For one thing, those who claim 
Arthur for the North and Scotland will not easily be 
quelled. For another, with regard to Geoffrey’s 
“* Welsh book,’’ your reviewer seems not to take much 
account of the ‘ Brut Tysilis,’ and of Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s support of it as an authority, and 
more, as the very ‘‘ Welsh book ”’ itself; see his paper 
‘Neglected British History,’ 1ead before the British 
Academy in 1917. I might also draw attention to 
some papers by Mr. Henry Jenner, addressed to the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall and the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. The light on this subject is some- 
what scattered, but it is a pity to ignore any of it. 

I am, etc., 


R. R. OTtLey 
1 Park Street, Bath 


SWINBURNE 


SIR,—Professor C. H. Herford, in his admirable 
brochure on English literature (Benn’s Sixpenny 
Library), states that Swinburne ‘“‘ retold magnificently 
the Arthurian Tales of ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse’ and 
‘The Tale of Balen,’ ignored or slighted by Tenny- 
son.”’ Yet one of Tennyson’s Idylls is devoted to the 
story of Balen, and Tristram is the protagonist of 
another ! 

Master of words, whom finally words mastered, 
Swinburne’s style is, I think, too diffuse and ornate 
to excel in either narrative or dramatic verse. Despite 
its many beauties ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse ’ suffers from 
over-ornamentation; while his dramas, ‘ Bothwell,’ 
more farticularly, would gain dramatically by 
compression. 

I am, etc., 
Cuar.es L. Burrows 

1o St. George’s Square, S.W. 


READE’S ‘MARTYRDOM OF MAN’ 

SIR,—The reference by Sret., in your issue of 
January 28, to Mr. Cape’s recent reprint of this 
book as a ‘‘ discovery’ is a very unfortunate one. 
The book has been continuously on sale since its 
publication by us in 1872. In 1910 Mr. Edward 
Legge was commissioned by us to write a long 
Introduction to the book, and that edition has never 
ceased to sell considerably. When Mr. Wells's 
handsome tribute to the work appeared in the first 


and the volume is now in its twenty-sixth edition. 
We are, ete., 
Kecan PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., 


[Sret. stated that 15,000 copies had been sold in 
the last thirty years.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE THEATRE 
“LEOPOLD LE BIEN AIME’ 
By JOHN PALMER 


Paris, January 31, 1928 

F the young dramatic authors in Paris there is 

one who is really young. He is fortunate, too, 

in other ways. His first play, written when he 
was in the early twenties, was crowned by the French 
Academy and produced by the Théatre de PCEuvre. 
Four years later, with three plays to his credit, he was 
received at the Comédie Frangaise (1924), and since 
then he has had a successful play produced in Paris 
annually. 

I am referring, of course, to M. Jean Sarment, 
author and actor, whose last play, ‘ Léopold le Bien 
Aimé,* produced by M. Louis Jouvet at the Comédie 
des Champs Elysées last November, seems likely to 
better the success of ‘Les Plus Beaux Yeux du 
Monde,’ with which he first captured the larger public. 
M. Sarment has now reached a critical moment in his 
career. From his literary cradle upwards everyone has 
helped to spoil him. Greybeards inclined the ear 
respectfully to his early lispings, and the critics, of 
course, assisted. French dramatic criticism is now 
almost entirely in the hands of dramatic authors; in 
other words, dramatic criticism in Paris has almost 
ceased to exist. The gentlemen who attend first 
nights and mutually encourage one another with pretty 
compliments naturally find it necessary to exaggerate 
the merits of any play that rises above the average, 
and M. Sarment has come in for more than his share 
with the rest, especially as he is an author who can 
quite safely be praised without offence to any school 
or damage to any vested interest. He is, it is true, 
one of the ‘‘ jeunes,’’ but he has been played at the 
Comédie, a guarantee that essentially he is orthodox, 
and he has never engaged in any of the controversies 
that periodically arise between the generations. And 
now the public is spoiling him, too, and that, perhaps, 
is even more dangerous. 

One thing is clear: M. Sarment is a born romantic, 
and nothing will ever make him anything else. The 
Academicians who derive him from Musset are 
essentially right. One of his earliest efforts was to 
refashion the story of Hamlet who, to the few French- 
men who know anything about him, embodies the 
romantic attitude in quintessence. But the romance of 
M. Sarment is very different from that of a hundred 
years ago. His heroes are egocentric, determined to 
escape reality, recalcitrant and fastidious, as romantic 
heroes should be; but their disillusion is more com- 
plete than that of their forbears. It includes not only 
the common world but themselves, and, in the hundred 
years that have elapsed since Manfred and Hernani, 
they have acquired a sense of humour. They still have 
the same tendency to insist that the universe should be 
a reflection of their moods and passions. Their 
philosophy is optative, and they still proclaim that 
the really important thing’ about a man is sot so much 
what he is as what he believes himself to be. But 
they are no longer able to deceive themselves as com- 
pletely as their romantic predecessors. They strike an 
attitude, but they are no longer taken in by it. They 
escape into make-believe, but they know it is make- 
believe, and are amused by their own ingenious efforts 
to evade the commonplace. The ghost that visits 


Hamlet in the play of M. Sarment is.a spook contrived 
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by the local rustics, and his death is merely the out- 
come of his insistence that, being a hero, he must 
needs have a tragic destiny. The original inspiration 
of M. Sarment is a conviction that no man can live 
without an illusion, even though he has become too 
wise to be really its dupe. 

‘ Léopold le Bien Aimé’ is the story of a village 
Alceste, who suffers from what everyone has now 
learned to call the inferiority complex. Years ago he 
was in love with a girl of the village, and he wrote a 
letter asking her to marry him. The girl did not even 
trouble to answer, and the incident so profoundly 
impressed the young man that it determined his whole 
idea of himself and the world for ever after. In the 
first act, which opens twenty years after his rejection, 
he sits fishing beside a pool. People come and go, and 
all have a pleasant word for Léopold. He is, how- 
ever, incorrigibly misogynist and distrustful. One that 
passes was formerly a postman, and begins to talk of 
his old vocation, more particularly of his work in the 
dead-letter office. The postman, as a sentimentalist, 
was always intrigued by the lost letters which had 
failed to reach their destination. He used to read 
them, and even to keep those which pointed to some 
dramatic misunderstanding or spoiled romance. One 
of them he quotes from memory. It is, of course, the 
letter which Léopold should have received in answer 
to his proposal of twenty years ago. The girl con- 
fessed her love apparently, and asked Léopold to meet 
her by the Panthéon. The effect on Léopold is surpris- 
ing. Unwittingly he has been loved in vain for twenty 
years. Thé fact gradually sinks into his mind, and 
modifies his whole outlook. Gone is the inferiority 
complex, the misogyny. He now believes in himself 
and loves his fellows. He combs his hair, buys a 
gramophone, talks twenty to the dozen and crowds into 
a few weeks the experiences of a lifetime. He even 
sends for the girl whom he had loved in vain. Has 
she not waited for twenty years, the victim of his 
charm, the symbol of his power to please? It is soon 
clear, however, that the girl has forgotten all about 
that letter, and the postman, when his reminiscence 
has served its turn, passes by once more, like Mr. 
Pim, ‘and destroys the illusion as innocently as he 
created it. For he was quoting, as it happened, 
from the wrong letter, having muddled the signatures. 
The letter which the girl had really written, and which 
she herself does not now even remember, was a definite 
refusal of her importunate suitor. 

Five years ago the author of ‘ Je Suis Trop Grand 
Pour Moi’ and ‘ La Couronne de Carton ’ would thus 
have ended the play. His theme, the essential idea 
of the piece, is the power of illusion to transform his 
hero. The illusion is removed and the hero should 
fade back into his former humility. But that is to 
reckon without the public, which is more interested 
in a happy ending to the story than the perfection of 
an idea. So the girl falls in love with Léopold, and 
the play concludes with one of those sentimental turns 
to which M. Sarment is becoming increasingly liable 
as his appeal extends. This play, in fact, charming 
as it is, and based on a sound psychological idea, is 
disquieting, The easy writing of ‘the author has 
become just a little too easy, and his ingenuity too 
ingenious. And at the last he sacrifices his idea and 
does violence to his fine sense of the irony of things 
—which is his’ true inheritance from Musset—in 
order to reach a purely sentimental conclusion. If the 
play, were the ordinary commercial product which 

Paris and London are always ready to reward there 
would be no occasion for protest or disappointment. 
But M. Sarment at twenty-five was one of the brightest 
hopes of the French stage, and though ‘ Léopold le 
Bien Aimé’ is a play of which no author has any 
need to be ashamed, it stands quite definitely at a part- 
ing of the ways. The héro of M. Sarment was spoiled 
because nobody loved him. M. Sarment is in danger 


MUSIC 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


HE most striking orchestral record in this 

month’s list is that of the Prelude to ‘ Tristan 

und Isolde,’ played by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, under Otto Klemperer. There is an 
extraordinary intensity in this performance, which js 
obtained not by playing any tricks with the musio— 
for Klemperer’s reading is singularly straightforward 
—but by sheer force of will on the part of the con- 
ductor, who is evidently capable of getting from the 
orchestra not only an unusual degree of feeling but 
also the nicest balance of tone. This is, I believe 
Klemperer’s first record for the Gramophone Com. 
pany, and it makes one regret the more his inability 
to fulfil his engagement with the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, whose orchestra he had agreed to conduct on 
Thursday. The drawback of this recording is that the 
Prelude is on two small discs, which means an unneces- 
sary increase in the number of breaks, since it can be 
recorded on one large disc. It is a pity, too, that in 
order to make an “‘ effective ’’ full close, the fag end 
of the Liebestod has been clumsily tacked on to the 
Prelude. The change in the scoring, where the join 
occurs, is very marked, and the Prelude would have 
been better left alone as it stands in the score, though 
I am not sure that this may not be the ending which 
Wagner himself sanctioned for concert performances. 

The Columbia Company have also issued two 
Wagner records and have gone off the ordinary lines, 
for they have chosen two works, which are little known 
and rarely heard in England—the ‘ Huldigungsmarsch’ 
and the ‘ Kaisermarsch.’ It seems almost incredible 
that the man who had just written the ‘ Meistersinger’ 
Overture, and was about to write the bridal march in 
the second act of ‘ Gétterdammerung,’ should have 
perpetrated in the interval two such egregious pieces 
of bombast. All the Wagnerian musical machinery 
is here, yet when it is set in motion, nothing happens 
beyond the mere grinding revolution of a number of 
cogs. The ‘ Huldigungsmarsch ’ is chiefly interesting to 
Englishmen because it contains, as its principal theme, 
the first notes of that once familiar song, ‘ Tarara- 
boom-de-ay !’ The ‘ Kaisermarsch ’ has not even that 
extrinsic attraction, and will be of interest only to 
statisticians who will count the number of aimless 
sequences. The two marches are efficiently: displayed 
in all their emptiness by Sir Dan Godfrey. 

Another orchestral record, issued by the Gramophone 
Company, contains ‘ Mercury,’ from Holst’s ‘ Planets,’ 
and the Dance of the Spirits of the Earth from the 
same composer’s opera, ‘ The Perfect Fool.’ These 
are vigorously performed under Albert Coates, and 
the scherzo-movement from Holst’s Suite is effectively 
recorded. The Dance does not come out so well, For 
some reason or other the seven-eight rhythm set up 
by the lower wind instruments and bass drum fails to 
make its beat clear and the statement of the main 
theme by the lower strings is also unsatisfactory. This 
may be due to the scoring of the passage, which is 
obviously not of the easiest kind for reproduction, but 
throughout the record there is less than the usual 
balance between the different sections of the orchestra. 
Holst is also represented, as a choral composer, by 
his ‘ Psalm 148.’ I do not know why it is given that 
title, as the words, so far as they are audible, bear 
no resemblance to the Psalm of that number in the 
Prayer Book. The tune is an old one, usually known 
as the old German Easter Hymn. The artifice with 
which Mr. Holst has dressed it up—the augmentation 
of the subject, the peals of bells, the skilful but rather 
obvious tricks of tonality—will strike those who 
admire this fine melody in its simple form as so much 


of being spoiled for exactly the opposite reason. 


elaborate decoration, as empty in its way as Wagner's 
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marches. The same record has on the other side 
Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Evening Hymn,’ which provides 
the contrast of a simpler and, in the end, more 
effective, because less affected style of choral writing. 
Both these works are well sung by the Philharmonic 
Choir, under Mr. Kennedy Scott. ; Tian 
The vocal records include one by Dusolina Giannini, 
a singer who made a great success when she appeared 
here, but who has not yet followed up that success. 
She is a dramatic soprano and should be heard in 
ra. Her first record contains ‘ Vissi d’arte’ from 
‘Tosca,’ and Santuzza’s air from ‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.’ Florence Austral has made a fine record of 
‘ Ritorna vincitor ’ from ‘ Aida.’ This singer’s style 
has improved enormously of late, and she has now 
good deal more than a fine voice. H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—101 
Set By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the six best 
quotations from the English Classics in which 
prophetic references to specific makes of motor-cars 
occur. For example: 


So, farewell, Talbot; I’ll no longer trust thee. 
(‘ Henry VI,’ Part I, Act III, Sc. 3-) 


References must be given. 


B. The English Pegasus, having grown too old 
to ride or drive, has been replaced by a motor-bus. 
We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a Second 
Prise of Half’ a Guinea for an announcement of 
this event in not more than twenty lines of rhymed 
verse, describing how certain famous writers helped, 
either by hand or brain, in the construction of the 
vehicle. It might be imagined, for instance, that 


William Shakespeare and John Milton 
Supervised the plan she’s built on; 
Keats and Shelley, Blake and Byron 
Each knelt down and put a tyre on, 
While Dean Swift and Walter Pater 
Came and filled the radiator. 


RULES 


i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 10la, 
or LITERARY 101s). 

ii. Typescript is’ not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes ; 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, February 13, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of the Saturpay Review for 
February 18. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competition can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 99 


SET BY DyNELEY Hussey 


A. The blunders of novelists have been the subject 
of a recent correspondence in The Times. We offer a 


First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of 
Half a Guinea for an essay dealing with this. topic. 
The essay should be in not more than 400 words, and 
competitors are requested, for the sake of the 
adjudicator, not to take themselves too seriously. 
Examples quoted should, if possible, be taken from the 
works of reputable authors, and not from the 
ephemeral fiction with which most of the letters to 
The Times were concerned. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a rhymed epigram 
in four lines on any event which has occurred during 
the week ended to-day. Libels, contempt of court and 
the exclusively local interest of what the vicar said on 
Sunday should be avoided. :, 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey, with which we concur, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. HUSSEY 


994. Below are set out, for rather.more, I think, 
than they are worth, the two best contributions upon 
the subject of novelists’ blunders. If that seems 
grudging praise of two short essays in artificiality 
neatly enough carried out, let. me point out that 
neither is very original in argument, nor compact 
enough in style. Indeed, apart from other ‘‘elegant”’ 
mistakes, Immerito makes the very inelegant one of 
changing style half-way through. He begins pithily, 
but at his third paragraph the’ writing becomes 
loose. So he takes the second place. W. G. comes 
near to the prize-winners with a. set of musical 
howlers neatly put together. She does not, by the 
way, mention Mr. Wells’s mistake about King Mark; 
and did not Gerald du Maurier attribute to Trilby 
the power of double-stopping, like a violin, on her 
vocal cords, besides making the waiter say 
‘* Boum!’’ in F moll? Most of the others had not 
the lightness of touch which I expected, and too 
many were content with mere catalogues. Even thé 
prize-winners quote too many instances; I was 
hoping for more ideas upon the subject generally. 
Will Terra and Immerito please send their addresses 
to the Editor? 


. 


FIRST PRIZE 
BLUNDERS AND BLOCKHEADS oa 


When some would-be connoisseur pointed out to Brahrhs ‘that 
the subject in one of his works was:-almost identica] with‘ a 
theme of Mendelssohn’s, the composer remarked: ‘ Quite so. 
And the worst of it is that every blockhead notices it directly.” 
Blockhead is right enough, but he overestimates the importance 
of his discoveries. Any dullard who happens to. know that a 
nautical ‘* sheet” is a rope can ridicule Thackeray’s tablecloth 
in the fourteenth chapter of ‘ The Newcomes,’ “* wide as the 
main-sheet of ‘some tall ammiral.’ ”’ Yet there are blunders which 
Blockhead is never likely to notice. In a preface to ‘ Treasure 
Island ’ Stevenson says: ‘‘ And how troublesome the moon ‘js! 
I have come to grief over the moon in ‘ Prince Otto ’.'.‘:. . 
With the map before him he will scarce allow the sun‘ to set 
in the east, as it does in the ‘ Antiquary.’’’ | steals 

Here may be one answer to the question why some of. these 
mistakes were not officially recognized, and corrected in ‘Tater 
editions. Probably this unorthodox ‘sunset escaped. notice during 
Scott’s lifetime. Another reason’ is forthcoming in the .case 
of Dickens. James Payn mentions a game of picquet played 
by Bagstock and Cleopatra (‘ Dombey,’ XXI), in which the 
lady asks, ‘Do you propose,’ Major?’? Now, “ proposing ” 
is peculiar to écarté, but Dickens was so touchy about. ha 
errors of this kind brought to his notice that his friends preferred 
to leave him unenlightened. Perhaps he never knew that. Phiz, 
in illustrating Chapter XXIII of this story, transferred Captain 
Cuttle’s hook from the right arm to the left, having already 
performed the same operation on Joe Willet in ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ 

Since printers sometimes err, it is rash to blame the author 
for every egregious ‘‘ howler.” Was Ouida really responsible, 
we wonder, for a young lady in ‘ Wanda,’ “ as sure-footed as 
an ibis on her own mountain side,’’ or:feor some children in the 
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same novel, whose Botany lessons entailed the examination of 
cryptograms? Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, you may wonder.”’ 

After all, one must confess, there is a certain self-satisfaction 
in spotting these blunders. Wherefore, O beloved brother block- 
heads of Mankind (thank Carlyle for these kind words !), remem- 
ber that whenever you enrich the margins of circulating Fiction 
with your trenchant corrections you are wresting from some 
other amiable busybody the joys of Original senate 

ERRA 


SECOND PRIZE 


Nothing, says Juvenal, is blessed from every point of view. 
The business of a novelist is not to be accurate but to tell an 
attractive story. Why should he know astronomy, botany, 
geography, or the correct symptoms of the illness with which 
he racks his heroine? Learn from Sir Thomas Browne that 
Zoilism should not blast well-intended labours. ‘* Quotation 
mistakes, inadvertency, expedition, and human Lapses may make 
not only Moles but Warts in Learned Authors, who notwithstand- 
ing being judged by the capital matter admit not of disparage- 
ment.’’ Was Machiavel, he asks, a Novice in Roman History, 
because he was mistaken in placing Commodus after the 
Emperor Severus ? 

These mistakes are not only venial, but advantage the maker 
of them. To win a man be persuaded by him in argument: to 
win a reader give him a chance to correct you, to amuse himself 
and others by reciting your lapses. It is probable that thus he 
will at ‘least mention your book and may even remember it later. 

ies are said to be the chief readers nowadays. I recall the 
pleasure of one of them when she came on “ Keelwell’s marma- 
lade” in Hardy’s ‘ Tess’ (Phase the Second, XIV). ‘* Why,” 
she said, everyone ‘knows it’s Keiler’s.”’ 

There are, however, some exceptions to this general rule of 
giving pleasure. Do not everdo your mistakes, for so they 
become tedious. ialists are always jealous, and if you write 
about their speciality take the advice of one of them to refute 
the others tater. Thus George Eliot, accused of being wrong 
about the law in ‘ Felix Holt,’ triumphantly explained that she 
had consulted a lawyer. Do not suggest a standard of accuracy 
and then break it. Bulwer Lytton in ‘My Novel’ makes his 
parson. praise a book for wild flowers correct to the month, 
amd then in ‘ Kenelm Chillingly ’ introduces a daffodil in hay- 
time. 

Lastly, do not play with mistakes about Sport, the only thing 
the English take seriously. ‘‘ Dickens !’’ said a sportsman to me. 
‘Ne! Why, I looked at * Pickwick,’ and the feller doesn’t even 
know how cricket is played.” 1 recall the indignant letter of 
anether about ‘ The Christian,’ where a horse after winning 
the Derby is taken into the weighing-room. That Mr. (now 
Sir) Hali Caine survived this shows thet he is a very great 
writer, 

P.S. And of course I have made one elegant mistake in this, 

IMMERITO 


g9s. Of the fifty odd epigrams submitted, the 
majority, and by far the best, were inspired by the 
buriat of Thomas Hardy. But the standard, lowered 
here and there (as in a tirade of nine stanzas against 
the Dean of St. Paul's), is throughout far higher than 
that of the essays. Let us begin at home with N. E. 
Dawies, who contributes : 


Qn a Foortinc Request 


“No fibels; no contempt of court.” 
.Pah! What inanity of thought! 
‘Better a brothel without any shes 
Than epigram deprived of 3 


After which he asks me, in connexion with another 
effort, to forgive his using the word ‘‘ evince.’ 
Which 1 would more gladly do, if his epigram had been 
taste, than I forgive the rhyme 
court-thought. Plenty of competitors, however, 
manage, even better than N. E. Davies, to get a sting 
into their epigrams, without involving the Editor of 
this paper in the risk of an action at law. Sir John 
Simona and Sir Leslie Scott get some hard knocks, 
for which even they would not succeed in winning 
damapes. But even better, with its mildly Rabelaisian 
touch, is Major Brawn’s witty treatment of Mr. 
Hailwood : 


Twice beat, propelled, thrust from behind, kicked out ! 
—One might have thought you would have tired of it. 
Bat no! it’s éasier standing now no doubt; 
And then—you’ll not be called upon to sit. 
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M. R. Williamson is more compendious, and I hope 
Mr. Priestley will take the hint: 


‘* Trotsky in Exile ’’: headlines shout with glee. 
Moans at the bar: “* Sir John puts out to Sea.” 
Sunday to Friday, reams of black on white: 

Saturday’s blank—why doesn’t Priestley write? 


The following, one of three from schoolboys, must 
be quoted, if only for the light it throws on the cur. 
riculum of one of our great public schools: 


From every station trains to-day have brought 
The youth of England in their eager throngs 

Back to their schools where once more they'll be taught 
Football or cricket or the latest songs. 


Of the epigrams upon the Church’s quandary, E. Good. 
will’s is the best: 


At first according to their cloth 
The Bishops tried to cut their coat; 
But having failed, they shape it now 
According to the Commons’ vote. 


Better than this is J. Parson’s upon the Spy trial: 


The Spy now falls from his inglorious throne, 
One word his bane, th’ indictment all his own; 
One word compleat, completes th’ unlettered a 
And his own spelling spells his freedom’s knell. 


The same writer does equally well with the Hardy 
theme, but I forbear to quote this and other entries in 
the same vein, as they might give offence. 

But there is no offence, I think, in Lester Ralph, 
who captures Hardy’s own manner: 


His heart’s in Wessex still, torn from the corse 
He willed to lie there. Irony’s divorce 

Of will from upshot follows him in death 

To point the theme he preached while he had breath, 


This might have won a prize, had not the writer left 
me to amend an error (‘‘ poin ’’ for ‘‘ point,’’ I pre- 
sume) in his last line. Where the running is so close, 
marks must be knocked off for such slips. G. M. 
Graham, treating with becoming seriousness another 
loss to the country, contributes an epitaph of which 
any sailor might be proud : 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLeet Sir JOHN DE Ropgck 


Death signalled and he hastened to obey. 

His flag is struck. The, bugles sound “ Retreat.” 
And, ere the lingering notes have died away, 

Reveille echoes through a greater fleet. 


But I ‘think that all these competitors will concede 
to J. B. the right to the first prize. His epigram, in 
the old classical form, is the most compact and the 
most poetical of all. With some diffidence, I recom- 
mend Sylvia Groves for the second prize, because she 
shows, though on a lower plane of ideas, a similar 
sense of conciseness. Will J. B. please send his name 
and address to the Editor? 


FIRST PRIZE 


EPIGRAM ON THE BURIAL OF A PoET 


I and my heart we lie apart— 
Here lies the dust of me: 
Fain had I lain, where lies my heart, 
Under the greenwood tree. 
J. B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


EpiGRaM ON THE First GATHERING OF Women Mayors. 
January' 19, 1928. 


Now Woman wit her rights bestowed, 
High civic power attains. 

Strange this advance on freedom’s road 
Should find her still in chains. 


Sytvia Groves 
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BACK NUMBERS—LVIII 
TH position long occupied in letters by Mr. 


Augustine Birrell is far more curious than most 

people seem to perceive. For some thirty years 
he has been regarded, alike by a large section of the 
general reading public and by the majority of 
accredited critics, as one of the very finest of our 
essayists, as a considerable critic, as an eminent 
figure in the succession of British public men who 
have also been men of letters. I will not be so 
impudent and ungrateful as to say that Mr. Birrell has 
not deserved many of the compliments showered upon 
him for a quarter of a century. Everyone who has 
read his essays has been from time to time highly enter- 
tained by a neat turn of phrase, a touch of amiable 
malice, a cool, lawyer-like comment on some matter 
usually discussed with excessive solemnity. Everyone 
who has heard him speak has been impressed by his 
complete command of the minor arts of the orator. 
But it is surely very odd that, on foundations so 
slight as his literary works separately considered, 
there should have been reared a reputation so solid- 
seeming’. 


* 
* * 


There will be occasion to say something of the 
merits of his writings presently; for the moment I am 
concerned to note certain of his limitations. Here I 
have been anticipated by the author of the criticism 
of ‘ Res Judicate,’ which appeared in the SaturDAyY 
Review in 1892. He was found in that volume, as in 
so much else of his moderate production, to be engaged 
in pressing the already thrice-expressed grape of 
literature. The critic, however, was willing to make 
concessions. ‘‘ If,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ Mr. Birrell’s excel- 
lence is found to consist chiefly in making incontest- 
able statements with the air of an originator, or in 
clothing out-worn or accepted conclusions with the 
charm of his own style or diction, we do not forget 
that there are many readers for whom the trivial 
round is not trivial, and the common task not 
common.’’ That may, or must, be allowed. Yet does 
it not relegate the author requiring such allowance to 
a lower order than that which Mr. Birrell is generally 
supposed ‘to adorn? 


* 
* * 


As a critic Mr. Birrell has said many safe things 
neatly, and corrected some errors shrewdly, but 
nowhere, so far as I can recall, has he shown any feel- 
ing for that finer truth, the vraie verité, which is the 
aim of the critic. He has liked best, or at least written 
oftenest about, those writers who are in the main 
tradition, and as a rule he has approached them in the 
traditional way. Now, such work, done as completely 
as Mr. Birrell has done it, is useful, and he has 
made it diverting; but a great part of the task of the 
finest criticism is to recover for us the thrill of a first 
experience of an author who has been dulled for us 
by pedants and dullards, Stendhal had a theory that 
classic art must have seemed in some degree romantic 
to those who were contemporary with it. That is to 
say, work which seems to us admirable chiefly for 
the sober merits of lucidity, balance, respect for the 
modesty of nature, may have come to its first admirers 
a a thing strangely proportioned, revealing unsus- 
pected complexities or perversities in humanity, exhibit- 
ing “‘ a fine excess.’? Whatever the justification for 
Stendhal’s theory, it is certainly true that the critic 
must not be content to perpetuate the effigy of a great 
Writer which he will find built up by generations of 
his predecessors. 
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Thus, in dealing now with Johnson, though it may 
be lawful to note what people in general have come 
to regard as his salient characteristics, the finer sort 
of critic will not be content{ to do only that, but will 
explore Johnson’s melancholy and, instead of quoting 
the fifty well-known anecdotes and retorts and literary 
judgments, will fasten on that startling phrase about 
the hunger of the imagination preying on life. Thus, 
again, in dealing with Ben Jonson, he will not be con- 
tent to labour the argument that he was a classic jn 
an age of wildly romantic drama, but will note 
how much romanticism there must have been in the 
man who wrote the magnificent line : 

When she came in like starlight, hid with jewels. 


But Mr. Birrell has never cared to do work of this 
sort, perhaps has never seen that it exists to be done. 
He has moved round his authors easily, gracefully, with 
a highly intelligent interest in them, but without pas- 
sionate curiosity, without also that wise passiveness 
to impressions which the finer sort of critic carefully 
cultivates. Mr. Birrell’s has been criticism by a man 
with opinions, not criticism by a man with intuitions. 


* 
* * 


That his opinions are those of a man with much 
reading, ample experience of the world, real shrewd- 
ness, must be gladly admitted. But, tacking delicate 
susceptibility, there are certain regions in which he 
lapses into crudity. I am not of those who lie awake 
at night pondering the religious anxieties of the Vic- 
torians, and a good deal of what Matthew Arnold 
wrote about his seems to me a waste of energy; 
but I submit that when Mr. Birrell sums up Arnold’s 
argument as, ‘* Had it been man’s duty to believe in a 
specific revelation, it would have been God’s duty to 
make that revelation credible,’’ he is guilty of a really 
gross failure in the sympathy which a critic must pre- 
serve between himself and his subject. 


* 
* 


However, it is as an essayist that Mr. Birrell has 
been most highly valued, and undoubtedly he has in 
generous measure most of the qualities that make the 
essayist. Yet even here there are reservations to be 
made. Mr. Birrell has a just enthusiasm for Lamb. 
Well, almost always beneath the surface of Lamb’s 
lighter work there is a reserve of wisdom and tender- 
ness and imagination. The subject may be trivial, 
and very fantastic tricks may be played with it, but 
the man writing is very evidently he who understood 
some of the darkest secrets of Shakespeare’s most 
tragic work. In our own day. there has been a small 
master of airs and graces who has nearly always a 
reserve of intellectual force beneath his exquisiteness : 
some of the essays of Mr. Max Beerbohm remain in 
the memory in a way things so seemingly trivial have 
no right to do. But I will not press the comparison. 
And perhaps Mr. Birrelt has known himself better than 
any of his admirers, defining the quality of his work 
by calling his collected essays ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ ‘ Res 
Judicatz,’ titles perhaps more precisely applicable than 
at first sight they may appear. 

* 


Whatever the final verdict on his literary work may 
be, however, Mr. Birrell is in our day an institution. 
He represents a good many things once commoner 
in our public life than they are now, but still dear to 
many, and I wish I could say most, British men 
and women. He has but to speak for five minutes to 
remind us that there really has been a traditional 
parliamentary manner or that there was an art of after- 
dinner oratory. - He is, in his way, an historical figure. 
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REVIEWS 
AN UGLY DUCHESS 


By EpwarRD SHANKS 


Trial of the Duchess of Kingston. Edited by 
Lewis Melville. ‘ Notable British Trials ’ 
Series. Edinburgh: Hodge. tos. 6d. 


ODERN taste, I imagine, would not consider 

Elizabeth Chudleigh, who called herself Duchess 
of Kingston, and was, in fact, Countess of Bristol, 
very beautiful. There is in this book a portrait of her 
as she appeared at a masquerade given by the Venetian 
Ambassador, which gives the fullest scope for judg- 
ment. It reveals her, for example, as having been 
much longer from hip to knee than from knee to 
ankle. In this matter, modern taste expresses itself 
in the words of Mr. George Moore’s Mildred, who 
said of Rodin’s ‘ L’Age d’Airain ’: ‘‘ The only fault I 
find with him is that he is not long enough from 
the knee to the foot, and the thigh seems too long. 
I like the greater length to be from the knee to the 
foot rather than from the knee to the hip. Now, have 
I said anything foolish?’’ Mr. Moore assured her 
that she had not, and added, ‘‘ A short tibia is not 
pretty.”’ 

Elizabeth Chudleigh undoubtedly had a short tibia, 
and fault might be found with what else of her is 
revealed by this remarkable portrait. But, beautiful 
or not, she was a strong character, in her youth and 
middle age a bold and adventurous harlot, in her old 
age a redoubtable warrior. Her career would be 
almost incredible were it not so well recorded, and con- 
stitutes one of those episodes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which we are apt to leave out of the reckoning 
when we attempt to make for ourselves a picture of 
that polite era. 

It would be imprudent, of course, to take her as in 
any way typical. Perhaps the best witness for the gen- 
eral effect she produced on society is Horace Walpole, 
who said, ‘“‘I can tell you ‘nothing more extra- 
ordinary nor would any history figure near hers. It 
shows genius to strike out anything so new as her 
achievements. Though we have so many uncommon 
personages, it is not easy for them to be so superiorily 
particular.” But, if she was not typical, it is astonish- 
ing that she should have been possible. She was not, 
as Lord John Sackville said of her, ‘‘ some woman of 
low extraction.’’ Her father was a Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Royat Hospital, Chelsea, and she 
and Horace Walpole played together as children. The 
father’s death left the family in reduced circumstances 
and when she returned to London it was under the 
ambiguous patronage of William Pulteney, after- 
wards Earl of Bath. Pulteney interested himself in 
Elizabeth’s education, which reminds one irresistibly 
of Lorelei and Mr. Eisman. The connexion did not, 
however, sufficiently injure her reputation to make it 
impossible for her to become Maid of Honour to the 
Princess of Wales. It was while she, occupied this 
position that she made her celebrated appearance at 
the Venetian Ambassador’s masquerade. One may 
say of this, as I have said of her whole career, that 
it was not typical, but that it is astonishing that it 
should have been possible. Everybody was shocked 
and the Princess of Wales hastened to wrap her up 
in a shawl. Her costume was such as no cabaret 
dancer in England to-day would for a moment con- 
template wearing in public. 

It was during this period also that she contracted 
a secret marriage with Augustus John Hervey, then a 
penniless and prospectless naval officer. The Maid of 
Honour, who could appear a good deal more than half 
naked at a fashionable party, could also take a honey- 


moon of some days with an unacknowledged husbang 
could spend other periods with him when he had leave, 
and, finally, could retire to Chelsea to bear him 4 
child in complete secrecy. Why she bothered to 
Hervey is to me, as to Mr. Melville, a mystery, She 
must have been, as Mr. Melville with some bewilder. 
ment suggests, in love with him. He treated her bag} 
and the infatuation did not last long on either side. 
Their clandestine meetings ceased and, while stil] , 
Maid of Honour, Elizabeth became the flaunted, 
almost the acknowledged, mistress of the Duke of 
Kingston, who was as much in love with her as she 
had been with Hervey, since he wanted to marry her, 
Hervey also had fallen in love elsewhere. 

This imported grave complications into the lives of 
all three. There followed manceuvres and counter. 
manceuvres, which at this distance of time are very 
difficult to follow. Apparently by turns, but not at 
the same time, Elizabeth and Hervey wished either 
to establish their dubious marriage or to disprove it, 
At length, by collusion, with a dash of perjury, they 
secured a declaration from the Ecclesiastical Court that 
neither had any matrimonial claim on the other. 
Elizabeth then married the Duke, who died four years 
later, leaving his fortune, not, as Horace Walpole 
pleasantly suggested he would, to ‘‘ my dearest 
wife, Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston, alias Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, alias Elizabeth Hervey,’’ but simply to “my 
wife, Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston.’’ It is very 
doubtful whether he grasped even the elements of a 
problem which baffled better minds than his. Perhaps 
he did not realize that there was a problem: he does 
not seem to have been very intelligent. 

This simplicity, however, stimulated Evelyn Medows, 
who, but for the will, would have been his heir, and 
the trial followed. I cannot believe that this report 
of it is verbally accurate: it contains too many loose 
ends and inconsistencies. But, if eighteenth-century 
reporting leaves much to be desired, it preserves much 
that is fascinatingly racy. Observe the examination 
of Ann Cradock : 


Can you fix what year this was?—I believe it to be the 
year 1744, but I am certain ‘it was the same year in which 
the ‘‘ Victory ’’ was at Portsmouth. 

Do you recollect what time of the year it was?—In the 
month of August, I think. 

What is your reason for thinking it was in the month o 
August ?—My reason is that it was in the time of Maunbill 
Fair, and also that there were greengages ripe, which the lady 
and gentleman were both very fond of. 


And again: 


Were there any lights in the church at the time of the 
ceremony being performed?—There was a wax light in the 
crown of Mr. Mountenay’s hat. 


Fortunately for Elizabeth, who was very justly found 
guilty of bigamy, Hervey had become Earl of Bristol 
and she was therefore a peeress whatever happened, 
thus escaping burning in the hand and even imprison- 
ment. She secured her ill-gotten fortune by taking it 
abroad with her. ; 

She was an example, not of what the eighteenth cen- 
tury habitually did, but of what it was capable of 
tolerating. There is a pregnant passage in one of the 
speeches of the Attorney-General, who appeared in her 
trial for the prosecution. He says of bigamy that: 

Imagination can scarcely state a crime which calls mor 
loudly and in a greater variety of respects for the interpos- 
tion of civil authority, which, besides the gross and ope 
scandal given to religion, implies more cruel disappointment 
to the just and honourable expectations of the pe 

betrayed by it, which tends more to corrupt the purity d 

domestic life and to loosen those sacred connections and clos 

relations designed by Providence to bind the moral world 

together, or which may create more civil disorder, y 

in a country where the title to great honour and high offic 


is hereditary. 
{Here followed a great u behind the bar, and th 


Serjeant-at-Arms made the usual proclamation.) 


I do not pretend 'to know the meaning of that uproar. 
But when, twelve years later, after a stjll further 
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diversified career, Elizabeth died, there wanted but 
one year to the beginning of the French Revolution, 
that very effective protest against systems of society 
in which the title to great honour and high office is 


hereditary. 


THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNS 


Military Operations: Egypt and Palestine to 
June, 1917. By Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn and Captain Cyril Falls. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. Maps, 5s. 6d. 
extra. 


HE ‘History of the Great War,’ based on 

official documents by direction of the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence, is 
making steady progress and keeping up to a very 
high standard of accuracy and interest. The latest 
volume is the first of two in which it is intended to 
provide ‘‘ an authoritative account of British military 
operations during the war in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria, and of certain minor operations more or less 
connected with them: the Arab Revolt against the 
Turks in the Hejaz, the expedition against Darfur, 
and the Turkish attack on Aden.’’ This first instal- 
ment covers the events of almost three years, from 


the outbreak of war with Germany to the recall of | 


Sir Archibald Murray after the second unsuccessful 
attack on Gaza. 

We cannot summarize its contents better than in 
the words of the authors, who state that it is con- 
cerned with the defence of Egypt against invasion, 
both against the Turks from the east, and their allies, 
the tribesmen of the western desert, who fought under 
the banner of the Senussi; with the period when 
Egypt formed the base of the Gallipoli Campaign; 
with the concentration of the Mediterranean Expedi- 
tionary Force in Egypt after the evacuation of 
Gallipoli; with the advance to the Turkish frontier 
and the expulsion of the enemy from the Sinai 
Peninsula; and with the First and Second Battles of 
Gaza. It also includes the earlier stages of the Arab 
campaign against the Turks in the Hejaz. 

The authors have done their work in a thoroughly 
creditable manner, making it at once _ interesting 
enough for the general reader—though, of course, it 
lacks some of the fire which Sir George MacMunn 
manages to put into his magazine articles, and 
“purple patches ” are sedulously avoided—and tech- 
nically detailed enough for the military student. As 
in earlier volumes of the same series, details of special 
value are to be found in the accounts from the enemy 
standpoint, which are appended in smaller type to 
many of the chapters. An unusual and perhaps even 
a unique feature is seen in the fact that the record 
of the operations against the Senussi has been 
checked in draft by the commander on the other side 
—Ja’far Pasha el Askeri, the present Prime Minister 
of Iraq—‘‘ thus the whirligig of Time brings in his 
revenges.’” An unusually large number of sketches 
elucidate the text in an ample fashion for most 
readers, while there is also a separate case of more 
elaborate maps, prepared under the competent super- 
vision of Major A. F, Becke; but these will only be 
required by the military student. 

Although war with Turkey was not formally 
declared until November 5, it is now known that it 
was virtually inevitable from the first, ‘‘ Germany and 
Turkey having signed an offensive and defensive 
treaty on the 2nd August, 1914.’’ Thus the regret 


which many people felt at our having wounded 
Turkish susceptibilities, by commandeering the ships 
which were being built in this country out of the 
contributions of the faithful, seems to have been 
thrown away. For some considerable time Egypt's 
part in the war was mainly that of a nurse and depot 


for campaigns made elsewhere. The only offensive 
was in the hands of the Navy, who did some raid- 
ing along the Syrian coast in a fashion irresistibly 
suggestive of comic opera. At Alexandretta, for 
instance, the resourceful captain of Doris, by the 
threat of bombardment, compelled the Turks to blow 
up two of their own locomotives with gun-cotton 
which he supplied for the purpose : 
The torpedo-lieutenant sent ashore to supervise their 
destruction was solemnly given Turkish rank for that day 
to preserve Turkish dignity. The end of the comedy is said 
to have been a claim by the Baghdad Railway Company 
against the Turkish Government for wanton and malicious 
damage to the former’s property by a Turkish officer. 
Meantime, however, the Egyptian authorities were 
working with might and main to secure the Suez 
Canal, the ‘‘ jugular vein’’ of the Empire, as the 
Germans rightly called it. Circumstances at first only 
permitted of a defensive line being organized on the 
Canal itself, a policy which ‘‘ represented in sum the 
employment of the Empire’s main line of communica- 
tion as an obstacle in front of a fire trench.’’ The 
authors do full justice to the unexpected ability which 
the Turks showed in transporting troops and artillery 
through a waterless desert, but the menace to the 
Canal was effectually countered by the few British 
and Indian troops available. Later on a very interest- 
ing account is given of the elaborate works which 
were thrown up at a reasonable distance to the east 
of the Canal, but which were never seriously attacked, 
as by that time we were ourselves ready to advance. 

Such side-shows as the Duke of Westminster’s 
armoured-car dash to the rescue of the Tara 
prisoners, and Colonel Lawrence’s Arab work are 
briefly but adequately noticed. A very sympathetic 
appreciation of Sir Archibald Murray’s difficulties 
closes a most admirable volume: ‘‘ Like the com- 
manders of many other British advanced guards sent 
to open a campaign with insufficient resources, he was 
superseded because he had failed to achieve the 
success expected.’’ The next volume will tell us 
how Allenby built on the foundation which Murray 
and McMahon had so laboriously laid. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington: The Image and the Man. 
By W. E. Woodward. Cape. tas. 6d. 
Washington Speaks for .Himself. By Lucretia 

Perry Osborn. Scribner’s. 15s. 


HE popular impression of Washington is mainly 

derived from his earliest and most mendacious 
biographer, the Reverend Mason Weems, who tells 
the story of the hatchet and the cherry-tree and count- 
less other fables. Since Weems wrote there have 
been numberless biographies and collections of his 
writings, but it cannot yet be said that he is fully 
comprehended. Miss Perry Osborn’s book owes its 
existence to the interest provoked by a remark of 
John Bach McMaster, the historian. The remark 
was: ‘‘ No one knows George Washington.’’ The 
sentiment is echoed by Mr. Woodward in his own 
peculiar style. At the beginning of one of his chapters 
he writes: ‘‘ Whatever other qualities our Country’s 
Father may have possessed, there can be no doubt 
that historians and biographers consider him to have 
been well supplied with elusiveness,’’ while President 
Coolidge, in the peroration of his Address to Congress 
on the last anniversary of Washington’s birthday, 
said: ‘‘ We cannot yet estimate him.’”” The varying 
judgments passed on Washington by historians, 
biographers and others in the last hundred years 
support President Coolidge’s statement. It is possible 
to find biographical studies of Washington which 
make no attempt to render him an intelligible figure, 
and content themselves with a bare enumeration of 
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facts more or less accurate. A paralysis of the judg- 
ment seems to have afflicted most writers on Wash- 
ington, and for a long time there was little beyond 
awed superlatives. The worst offender in this respect 
was not a historian, but a politician, Lord Brougham, 
who declared Washington to be ‘‘ the greatest man 
ef our own or of any age.’’ But Jefferson runs him 
close in saying: ‘‘ The whole of his character was 
in its mass perfect.’’ And to Lincoln, Washington 
was ‘‘ the mightiest name of earth.” 

More recently there has developed what Miss Perry 
Osborn calls ‘* the rampant iconoclasm of these latter 
years.’’ Iconoclasm does not seem to have been alto- 
gether uncalled for. Certainly it serves to remind us 
of what some seem almost to have forgotten, that 
Washington was a human being, not a demi-god. 
For this reason, too, a welcome should be given to 
the last two books on Washington. Miss Perry 
Osborn, by a skilful selection from letters and other 
documents, contrives that Washington shall tell his 
story in his own words, and though perhaps he 
revealed himself less than most men in what he wrote 
the result is extremely interesting and valuable. 

Mr. Woodward has written an essay in 
depreciatory biography which is marred by grave 
defects, but one which also has very considerable 
merits. In style it is sometimes pretentious, invari- 
ably facetious, generally cynical, occasionally slangy, 
and not always grammatical. And Mr. Woodward 
cannot be taken as altogether trustworthy in his facts. 
He calls the Act of 1660 the first Navigation Act. It 
would be less inaccurate to call it the last. He puts 
the resignation of Pitt in the year 1763, instead of in 
1761. And he believes that most of the wars of the 
eighteenth century were stirred up by Great Britain 
in her own interest. He also indulges in a senten- 
tiousness which is sometimes vulgar and sometimes 
silly. 

Tcvattiaines, there is a great deal more te be said 
for Mr. Woodward than for a good many of Wash- 
ington’s biographers. He has the great merit of 
trying, and with considerable success, to make 
Washington an intelligible figure. We may not 
accept his interpretation of events or his philosophy 
of history. Further, his book is not scholarly. But 
we do get an impression of a real individual. In 
Mr. Woodward’s interpretation Washington was 
more remarkable for character than for talents, and 
the foundation of his character was a sense of 
material values. He had confidence, courage, perse- 
verance, fortitude, but owed much of his advance 
to pure luck. He was not a very able general, and 
his appointment as Commander-in-Chief was largely 
due to the fact that he was a strong Conservative, 
and there were fears of too much democracy. He 
never formulated a coherent theory of government, 
and his statesmanship consisted in thinking and act- 
ing very much as any able banker who found himself 
in the eighteenth century would have done. He stood 
for stability, law and order, for land and mortgages, 
for substantial assets. ‘‘ The banker is not without 
human sympathy; but he is for property first, and 
humanity second. . . . In this we see Washington’s 
mind.” 

Mr. Woodward underestimates Washington’s 
insight in regard to the constitutional debates, and 
hardly notices his statesmanship in regard to Jay’s 
treaty. But his general view of Washington is 
interesting and is worth quoting: ‘‘ He has been con- 
sidered the least understood of our great men, when 
in truth he is the best understood. People have 
thought that they did not understand him because 
they could not see in him anything that was not in 
themselves. It was just in that quality that his great- 
ness lay. He was the American common denomina- 
tor, the average man deified and raised to the nth 
power.’’ Mr. Woodward thinks Washington’s pre- 
occupations were with material success; that he was 


brave, honest, shrewd, vain, magnanimous, kindly 
thoroughly undemocratic; and, finally, that he was 
not a man of first-rate ability, but in many ways a 
great man—‘‘ not only great, but very great.” 
Mr. Woodward’s portrait of Washington is ap 
intelligent and vivid, if unequal, piece of work, 


THE SOUL OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


The Nile and Egyptian Civilization. By 
A. Moret. Translated by M. R. Dobie. 


Kegan Paul. 25s. 


O the ancient Egyptian people, says M. Moret, 

has been granted what he calls ‘‘ the signal 
privilege of surviving in the features of their chiefs,” 
Whether or not they would regard it as a “‘ privilege” 
to-day if they could see the twisted mummies of their 
semi-divine Pharachs exhibited under glass cases 
in the museums for school children to stare at, is 
another question. But it is certain that what has 
happened is largely their own fault. No people 
since the world began have been so anxious to leave 
memorials and records behind them; no people have, 
in actual fact, succeeded in telling a distant 
posterity so much about themselves—and yet so little, 
In spite of all M. Moret’s scholarship and literary 
grace (supported by a translation so excellent that 
we forget we are not reading the book in the 
original language), we have to wait, as we have 
waited before, until the sixteenth and fifteenth 
centuries before Christ, the Theban renaissance and 
the days of the heretic king, Akhnaten, of Seti and 
Rameses, before we encounter any figures into which 
the most skilful historian can breathe life. Even then 
their inscriptions are less eloquent than the erasures 
and omissions. 

To appreciate M. Moret’s methods in this book, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that he is dealing only 
with the history of Nilotic civilization: the work, 
indeed, is one of a series of which the history of 
civilization is the subject. M. Moret, therefore, 
makes only passing reference to the foreign conquests 
of the Pharaohs (a subject of special interest just 
now, owing to recent discoveries in Palestine) and 
confines himself to a most learned, but, at the same 
time, lucid account of Egypt itself—its religion, art, 
social life, and so forth, He shows us once more 
what an important part religion played in the lives 
of these people. Even the hunting of wild beasts, 
which appears to supply the few moments of human 
relaxation in the pictured lives of the kings, is now 
seen to be a ritual duty, no less than a pastime. 
The same applies to washing, and even eating. But 
we must not jump to the conclusion that the Pharaoh 
disliked these things on that account. In the same 
way, it is apparent to the most casual visitor to 
Cairo and Luxor that the ancient Egyptians 
enjoyed a funeral more heartily even than modern 
nations do. But that was only because they were so 
intensely religious. It does not follow that they 
did not equally enjoy a wedding, though from their 
marriage customs it would appear that they took 
it less seriously. They were, in fact—as the world 
has but lately discovered—a _ cheerful, childlike, 
harmless folk, only afflicted with a perhaps rather 
morbid longing for immortality. 

M. Moret makes a point here. He emphasizes 
more strongly than anyone has before the great 
importance of the change which took place when 
the common people were admitted to a share in the 
Osirian funeral rites. Before that date only the 
Pharaoh and a select few. were secure of immortality, 
and only their bodies, therefore, were worth the 
trouble of mummifying. But after the social 
upheaval, the ‘‘ revolution,’” as M. Moret calls it— 
of which we have no actual record, but many 
references in the form of lamentations written by 
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members of the upper class—*‘ the magical 
incantations were given up to the eager curiosity of 
the people,’’ and the plebeian, by the mere acquisition 
of these formule, gained admission for ever to the 
divine tribunal and the heavenly life among the gods. 
M. Moret argues that so great a change could only 
have been brought about by a successful uprising: of 
the masses. It at any rate had the effect of adding 
brightness and variety to Egyptian monuments. 

M. Moret does not, perhaps, get us very much 
further. His is, we believe, the first important work 
of its kind since the discovery of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb; but that tomb, alas! contained no writings, 
and its other contents rather clarified and emphasized 
our previous knowledge than told us anything new. 
The same may be said of this book. It is admirably 
written and fully illustrated, and for anyone whose 
interest has been aroused by the recent discoveries 
in Upper Egypt, it would be difficult to imagine a 
better introduction to the subject. 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


The Nature of Existence. By J. McT. E. 
McTaggart. Edited by C. D. Broad. 
Cambridge University Press. 3os. 


T was the late Dr. McTaggart’s custom before pub- 

lishing a book to make five successive drafts of it. 
Each as finished was submitted to the opinions of his 
friends and to his own “‘ unsparing criticism.’’ This 
book, a second volume of his ‘ Nature of Existence,’ 
had not gone through every stage when McTaggart 
died. It is printed up to Chapter xlvii from Draft C, 
and thenceforward from Draft B. Though McTag- 
gart’s changes in his final drafts were usually trifling, 
the book had to be put in order, verbally revised, 
analyzed, and constructed so as to bring it into line 
with the rest of the philosopher’s works: the work of 
his friend, a fellow philosopher, Dr. Broad, must have 
been difficult and heavy and deserves recognition. 

The ‘‘ nature of the existent ’’ was determined in 
the earlier volume, and needed no empirical data 
except two—‘‘ the fact that something was existent, 
and that the existent was differentiated.’’ Substance 
was defined as a unity compounded of or manifested 
in different characteristics. Nothing exists which can 
have simple parts. The discussion in the second 
volume turns on the consequences of theoretical or 
practical interest that are to be drawn from this 
spiritual pluralism, as it has been called, a sort of 
synthesis of Hegel and Leibniz. One is forewarned, 
however, that there will be an element of agnosticism 
in McTaggart’s idealism; for we read on page 5 that 
though it be shown ‘“‘ that nothing we know, or can 
imagine, can be without simple parts except spirit,’’ 
yet there may be ‘‘ some characteristic, which we have 
never experienced or imagined, the possessor of which 
could be without simple parts although it was not 
spiritual ’’ : hence there can be no absolute demonstra- 
tion that everything that exists is spiritual. McTag- 
gart’s metaphysics will be found unsatisfying to 
those who regard agnosticism as_ philosophically 
unintelligible. 

In successive chapters McTaggart demonstrates the 
unreality of time and the unreality of matter. Matter 
and time have been questioned before, but McTaggart 
disposes of them for novel reasons. Sensa also vanish 
under this examination. Of substances appearing prima 
facie, the only one that is left is spirit—self and other 
selves. If there is among substances experienced any 
that exists in reality, it must be spirit. Spirit on 
txamination conforms to the condition laid down 
4 priori in regard to existence, that a determination of 
it into an infinite series of parts of parts is possible. 

Perhaps no other philosopher has so radically con- 
trasted appearance and reality, or carried the practical 
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consequences of the contrast to such lengths. Poets 
have described this life as a dream within a dream. 
God, another life, tmmortal bliss, may also be true, 
if we read McTaggart aright, as dreams within a 
dream: ‘‘ The statement that there was a God would 
not be true, but it would have as close a relation to 
truth as the statement that there are mountains in 
Switzerland.” Since we are really timeless, ‘‘ to regard 
ourselves as substances which are, and which do not 
cease to be, is correct.’’ This is not the immortality 
promised by religion. But why should not the eternal 
self be of such a nature that it will appear to exist 
through all future time? The promises of religion 
may be fulfilled in appearance. 

The author of a recent survey, ‘ Contemporary 
Thought of Great Britain,’ speaks of the ‘‘ doubts and 
uncertainties ’’ of British philosophers, ‘‘ their half- 
hearted confidence.’’ The criticism could be applied 
to Idealists like McTaggart as well as to the Realists 
and Naturalists. The Cambridge metaphysician lacks 
that note of passion and decision which has made, for 
instance, the writers of the Idealistic revival in Italy 
an influence in the national life, a part of general 
culture. On the other hand, we may maintain in 
defence of British (or Scotch-Irish) philosophy, of 
to-day as of yesterday, that there is in it a quality of 
candour and freshness which is not to be enjoyed in 
continental philosophy. Thus with McTaggart paradox 
has no longer, as it has had in German and Italian 
Idealism, even the object of making one understand 
the possibility of good sense. If such be one’s mood, 
one may taste philosophy with him in this book as 
pure fantasy, as we taste science in the early romances 
of Mr. H. G. Wells. 


THE DRINK COMPLEX 


Genius and Disaster. 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


ROHIBITIONIST America seems to look at the 
world nowadays through a kind of haze of 
alcohol. It is difficult to get it to talk about any- 
thing else. Here is an astonishing work by an 
American woman-doctor, solemnly introduced by 
Mr. Richard le Gallienne (who once took quite a 
cheerful view of life), and described by the pub- 
lishers, on the paper cover, as ‘‘ a close-up of the 
men of genius whose lives and work have been 
affected by disease, drugs or drink.’’ That its appeal 
is much like that of the more familiar kind of ‘‘ close- 
up ’’? may be gathered from the following extract : 
‘* Why,’’ said a young woman, “‘ does Swinburne use these 
words this way? ”’ 
* Alcohol,”” was the reply. 
Why,” she might have asked, did De Quincey write 
so unequally often, so strangely sometimes? ” 
** Laudanum, the alcoholic tincture of opium.”’ 
“* How did Coleridge manage to create ‘ Kubla Khan’? " 
That fis a question not yet decided. Probably a long 
history of unintentional drug-taking. .. . 
“* Why did Poe write ‘ Ulalume ’? ” 
** Opium and alcohol.’ 
“Why the peculiar, relentless pessimism of the ‘ City of 
Dreadful Night ’? 
“* Alcohol and some opium.” 
“Why some of the words unnatural, tortured, of the 
* Hound of Heaven’ and ‘ Sister Songs’? ” 
Laudanum.”’ 
‘“* Why the jerk of light and color, and flex of motion, 
the sudden terrible sounds in ‘ Christabel ’? ” 
T A 


By Jeannette Marks. 


hae 


And so on. It would have been amusing if Miss 
Marks had found the courage to pursue her ques- 
tionnaire among the works of living authors. Alas, 
she drew the line! Miss Marks, who is undoubtedly 


very earnest and full of good will, and has a fine 
scientific vocabulary at her disposal, makes an appeal 
for a ‘‘ widespread public education along the lines 
of drug addiction and alcoholism.’ In particular, she 
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objects to people making jokes on this horrible 
subject. ‘* Narcomania and alcoholism would not 
seem any more amusing than cancer to an age which 
is trying to understand them scientifically.”’ There 
is something in what she says, of course. But we 
wonder precisely what subject would seem amusing 
to Miss Marks. None, we suspect—for she would 
always be trying to understand everything 
scientifically. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 

The Babyons. By Clemence Dane. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Many Latitudes. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. D. By G. F. Bradby. Constable. 6s. 

Black Gallantry. By Val Gielgud. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


T is pleasant to find Miss Clemence Dane reviving 

a theme that has long been abandoned by novelists. 
The Babyons are a Devonshire family and they suffer 
from a family curse. Had Miss Dane explained the 
curse away as an hereditary tendency to madness or 
crime, her choosing it for a subject need have occa- 
sioned little surprise; then we should have had a 
quasi-scientific chronicle of non-eugenic marriages, 
suicides and sudden deaths, and very dull we should 
have found it. But Miss Dane adopts a different 
method. She invokes the full panoply of romanticism. 
It is true that the Babyons make unwise marriages 
with cousins or gipsies, sometimes with cousins and 
gipsies, true that they have violent and uncertain 
tempers and that they ride recklessly about the heather 
on horseback. They took little care of themselves, 
and since they flouted the dictates of common sense 
they had no great expectation of life. 

But the reasons which involved the four genera- 
tions of the family in tragedy were remoter than 
these. The Babyons were haunted; the ghost of 
Hariot Babyon, jilted by her cousin on the eve of 
marriage, still walked, until his death appeased her. 
One after another the heads of the house meet with 
early and violent deaths; one after another riding by 
invisibly, but not inaudibly, on horse-back they warn 
their successors that their time is not long. Their 
very portraits are capable of malignity; why else did 
Antonina have that panic in the picture-gallery, and 
fall downstairs, killing her unborn child? Not till the 
fifth generation did the dead Babyons cease to envy 
their unhappy living descendants, and to trouble 
them with supernatural manifestations and physical 
calamities. 

So much for the unbodied Babyons. The living 
ones, at the mercy of their restless forbears, have an 
uneasy time, particularly the women of the family, 
and it is to them that Miss Dane gives most of her 
attention. She draws their portraits in four succes- 
sive books, one for each generation; and by making 
free use of the long arm of coincidence she manages 
to draw into her net persons from all walks of life, 
so that the four chapters of Babyonian history are 
also four studies of contemporary social life. The 
novel is therefore simple in its main lines. Within 
these margins, however, it is much less simple. Suc- 
cessive generations bring down their accretions, so 
that ultimately a large delta is formed, all the features 
of which only an unusually retentive memory would 
enable us to distinguish. 

The fault of ‘ The Babyons ’ is that it seems to have 
no motive power but the mere current of time; with 
such a subject it should (I boldly say) have Taught a 


Lesson: Miss Dane should have justified the ways of 
God to men. Closing the book, we ought to be abj 
to have some notion what to do if a curse makes jg, 
appearance in our family. Hawthorne, whose ‘ Houg 
of the Seven Gables’ has a somewhat similar th 
constantly tried to relate the particular sins and mis. 
fortunes of the Pyncheons to the greater question of 
sin and atonement. Miss Dane’s apparitions seem ty 
end with themselves, they are not the symptoms of 
a malady, but the malady itself; and, like certain gis. 
eases, they grow less formidable with each appear. 
ance. Miss Dane is very respectful to them, but she 
does not convince us that they are more than decor. 
tions to her tale—a tale that contains many delightfyl 
passages but that, wanting the stimulus of one increas, 
ing’ purpose, moves somewhat heavily towards q 
dubious goal. 

The seven short stories which make up ‘ Many 
Latitudes,’ give breadth rather than depth to Miss 
Tennyson Jesse’s previous achievements. She writes 
of her own Cornwall, of Dublin, of Trinidad, of Sicily 
of Russia, and of a ship which, under various aliases, 
traversed many of the seas and oceans of the globe 
The continual change of scene is agreeable and Miss 
Jesse shows herself a competent guide in all her lati. 
tudes; but travel where she may, she does not seem 
to find a subject that calls out the best that is in her, 
The most considerable of the stories is ‘ The Two 
Helens ’—the tale of a yacht that turned pirate. Pirate 
is perhaps too romantic a word; but it went as far to 
the bad as a ship can go, and the hero who had been 
engaged as mate under false pretences, very properly 
refused to serve a captain who, in spite of a superficial 
charm of manner, was really no better than a thief, 
David’s reat reason for not leaving the boat was that 
he had fallen in love with the captain’s wife. A love 
interest reinforcing the crime interest gives wings to 
a story which is full of improbabilities, and of technical 
details only interesting to the skilled seaman. 

Captain Smith’s methods were simple. He took a 
cargo on board and promised to deliver it to the cor- 
signees; but, once safely round the corner, he painted 
a fresh name on the ship, altered his course, and sold 
his freight to a third party for a large sum. My 
un-nautical mind sees no flaw in this: but can it really 
be possible to get rich so easily? However, many 
improbabilities may be forgiven in the name of 
romance, and a thread of romance does undoubtedly 
run through ‘ The Two Helens.’ Now and then, in 
such a passage as this, the thread threatens to snap: 

The gaff had the usual thrust and peak halliards, and whe 
used as a derrick would plumb the hold while the boom 
swung the cargo overside. only drawback to this arrange 
ment, which worked cargo very smoothly and fasf, was the 
unbending and bending of the mainsail that it necessitated. 

Forward, her gaff was a fixture with two strong wire springs 

and a goose-neck; the foresail worked on an iron traveller 

underneath the gaff, and was hauled out to the back by 

halliards. This was a continual source of blasphemy. . . . 

To the reader, too, the arrangement is a cause, if 
not of blasphemy, at any rate of mild annoyance. 

‘ Mrs. D.’ is a charming fantasy of garden-city life, 
written by Mr. Bradby with great distinction of style 
and unfailing sense of humour. To try to disengage 
from the pages of the book the delicious quality of 
its absurdity is a forlorn task; the extravaganza is all 
of a piece, tightly and skilfully woven, and a few 
threads torn at random from the fabric give no idea 
of the completed pattern. All the characters are 4 
joy, particularly Sir Albert Merrymaster, who tries to 
restore medieval guilds and pastimes; Percy, who 
performs prodigies of tact in reconciling competing 
claims to leadership among members of the guild; 
and Mr. Bubwith, through whose self-important eyes 
we watch the enterprise and whose pompous pei 
records its progress. Mrs. D., upon whose widowhool 
the happiness of Sir Albert and Mr. Bubwith seems 
likely to depend, is perhaps a little exaggerated; but 
much of Mr. Bradby’s skill consists in treating his 
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- farcical situation with dignity and respect, as though 
it were a comedy. Sir Albert’s archaic jargon, which 
might have been so tedious, is always a delight. 

Mr. Gielgud is a curiously uneven writer. He can 
make an atmosphere of danger, with every moment 
likely to be one’s last, as natural as the safe prosaic 
air of Oxford Street; and he can create characters 
whose sense of honour is as keen as their sword’s edge 
and who are always indulging both. From the point 
of view of violence and sensation, his descriptions of 
the Polish rising in 1863 and the beginnings of the 
Bolshevik revolution could hardly be bettered. He has 
considerable insight into motive, especially motive 
which can express itself in action. As against this, 
he is careless and unconscientious : he is apt to snatch 
at any stock phrase that will serve his turn. His 
English, too, is not impeccable. Of Jadwiga he says: 
“ She knew that she was plain and accepted it with- 
out heartburn.”” How hard, both to be plain and to 
suffer indigestion from knowing it. But anyone with 
a strong stomach and a taste for horrors will enjoy 
‘Black Gallantry.’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Pa Book: Second Series. Williams and Norgate. 


BY a happy coincidence this book appears concurrently with 
the publication of the hundredth number of the London Mercury. 
For the eight and a half years of its existence the Mercury has 
stood for all that is best in art and literature, and its survival 
through a period the popular journalism of which is concerned 
so largely with snippets and scandal is surely a matter for con- 
gratulation. The wide range of the paper’s interests is indi- 
cated by a glance through the pages of this volume. Here are 
contributions by Thomas Hardy, Alice Meynell, Maurice 
Hewlett, Katherine Mansfield, Messrs. A. E. Coppard, Bernard 
Shaw, John Freeman, Robert Nichols, Aldous Huxley, Edmund 
Blunden, F. H. Kendon, D. H. Lawrence, Edward Shanks, 
W. J. Turner, and Robert Graves. Perhaps the most amusing 
article in the volume is Mr. A. P. Herbert’s ‘ The Book of 
Jonah,’ in which the story of Jonah and the whale is written 
“as almost any modern Irishman would have written it.’ 
In a prefatory note, Mr. J. C. Squire, who has edited the 

from its inception, assures his readers that, “‘ if all goes 
well, the London Mercury will be better in the future than it 
has been in the past.”” This is to aim high indeed. 


New York Nights. By Stephen Graham. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


THESE sketches of the night life of New York, though 
sensitively written from frequently shrewd observation, hardly 
warrant collection in book form. The reader should be 
grateful to Mr. Graham for making it clear that the best 
occupation at night in this amazing city is sleep—if that is 
possible. Reading on and between the lines of his descriptions 
we discover a hideousness of noise, glare, vice, vulgarity 
and wretchedness which is appalling. But ‘‘ do not attack men’s 
pleasures: attack first the type of work that preceded the 
pleasure,” Mr. Graham wisely warns us, and no doubt “‘ adding 
machines '’ must go deliberately out in search of a distraction 
which eves modern London (which takes its pleasures. somewhat 
hustlingly) would shrink from. The notorious Bowery, 
we learn, can drink its fill without the semblance of restriction 
let alone prohibition, but the romance and glamour of New 
York’s Chinatown have worn rather thin, seeing that trippers 
go there in motor coaches conducted by a guide! 


Literary Blasphemies. By Ernest Boyd. Harper. 10s. 6d. 


IN this book Mr. Ernest Boyd has embarked upon a laborious 
task of supererogation. ‘‘ I have tried,’’ he writes in his intro- 
duction, “ to re-read a group of English and classical authors 
from the point of view of a man who is entirely unimpressed 
or unconvinced by the conventional attitude towards established 
reputations, who brings to them a fresh mind, coloured only 
by such tastes, prejudices, and weaknesses as afte given free 
play in discussion of contemporaries.’ So far, so good—though 
perhaps the thing might have been more simply expressed. The 
results of Mr. Boyd’s labours are, however, hardly commensurate 
with the pains expended upon them. Was it necessary, for 
instance, to point out that Shakespeare’s plays exhibit defects 
of construction, that Milton was an unlovely character, or that the 
plots of Thomas Hardy’s novels tend toward the crudest melo- 
drama? On such points most intelligent people in this country— 
we do not presume to speak for America—are agreed. A heresy 
has been described as “‘ a truth viewed out of perspective,” and 
Mr. Boyd is less a literary blasphemer than a literary heretic. By 

ing attention almost exclusively on the defects of his 


subjects, he has succeeded in nearly every case in producing 
a totally misleading impression. The best essay in the book 
is that on Jonathan Swift, in which Mr. Boyd courageously 
defends Swift against his less intelligent eulogists. For the 
rest, there is little in the volume that has not been said, before. 
It may be asserted, indeed, that the ‘* discoveries ’’ of Mr. Boyd 
are the axioms of many other critics. A suitable sub-title for 
the book would have been ‘ Much Ado About Nothing.’ 


Histoire du Seigneur de Bayart: Composée par le Loyal Serviteur. 
Cambridge. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 


THIS reprint of a sixteenth-century classic is due to the 
fact that it is one of the works set for the Cambridge Tripos 
this year, and that no modern edition of it fs in print. As 
Professor Prior says, in a too short Introduction, it combines 
“all the charm of a medieval tale of adventure with the more 
sedate character of a historical document,’”’ and in truth the 
earlier chapters of Bayard’s life as here told owe much to the 
author’s imagination, but the story of the knight, ‘‘ sans peur 
et sans reproche,’’ is not only inspiring and even thrilling, 
but is an important document on the wars in Italy of Charles, 
Louis XII, and Francois I. We can recommend this story 
very warmly to readers who are prepared to overlook the slight 
obstacles that sixteenth-century spelling puts in their way— 
obstacles that a few minutes’ practice will remove. 


The Mysteries and Secrets of Magic. By C. J. S. Thompson. 
The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


MR. THOMPSON is evidently a diligent reader of out-of-the- 
way books and an indefatigable note-taker. In the present 
volume we have the fruits of his reading poured out in rich 
profusion, but with so little discretion that Philostratus is made 
responsible for narrating a case of sorcery which took place 
in 1548! The book is abundantly illustrated, but even here 
bad traditions of book-making persist, for such references as 
“From an MS., century,” ‘From a _ woodcut, 
XV century,’”’ are common, when a proper reference must in 
the nature of things have been available. The last chapters of 
the book, dealing with magic in Shakespeare, magical herbs, 
and modern survivals are the only ones of any value. 


The Lord’s Minstrel. By C. M. Duncan Jones. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

THIS is a simple re-telling of the story of St. Francis of 
Assisi, illustrated in line and colour by Estella Canziani. The 
illustrations are some of them in the spirit of early Italian 
woodcuts, some of them landscapes full of the brightness of 
Umbria. The story of St. Francis is told with great simplicity 
and adequate completeness, and the book can be recommended 
_ a charming introduction to the life and legend of the Saint 

Assisi. 


The Day After To-Morrow. By Philip Gibbs. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

SIR PHILIP GIBBS has been going round the laboratories, 

and comes forward in this volume “ as a humble reporter of the 


facts and plans of the latest science.’”” He writes, as always, 
lightly and readably, but he appears, now and then, to be con- 
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scious of being almost out of his depth, and he does not always 
conceal his struggles with the help of the skittish humour which 
is here a trifle out of place. The best chapters in his book are 
the last two on “the conflict of the spirit’? and ‘“ the 
nations of the world.’’ Here he is more at home and thoroughly 
in earnest. His conclusion is at first sight the pessimistic 
one that “‘ the higher intelligence, as represented by statesmen 
and rulers, has failed lamentably so far to learn anything from 
the horrible lessons of the World-War which ended in 1918.” 
But he then strikes a more hopeful note, and believes that the 
situation will yet be saved by “‘ the middle-class mind of the 
common man.” 


LITERARY NOTES 


R. H. G. WELLS has written a_ book, 
M The Open Conspiracy, expressing what he 

regards as the central ideas of his life. 
‘** Everything else that I have been or done seems 
to me to have been contributory to or illustrative of 
these ideas and suggestions,’’ he says in his 
Introduction to the book, which Messrs. Victor 
Gollancz will publish shortly. 


Messrs. Harrap’s forthcoming publications include 
One-Act Plays of To-Day, a volume in which 
A. A. Milne, Harold Brighouse, Lord Dunsany, 
Miles Malleson and others are represented. 

* 


From Messrs. Dent we are to have The White 
Wallet, by Viscountess Grey of Fallodon, described 
as an anthology full of surprises; Mr. D. P. Bliss’s 
History of Wood-Engraving, with an Introduction 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson and _ numerous 
illustrations; A History of Garden Art, by Marie 
Louise Gottein; and Miniatures and Silhouettes, by 
Max von Boehn, a book which was nominally 
published in 1926, but in consequence of copyright 
difficulties had to be recalled at once. 

* 


Messrs. Dent are also beginning publication of 
the first collected edition of the novels and romances 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. ‘* Q”’ has been some- 
thing of a disappointment in that the distinction of 
style which made his earlier stories remarkable has 
been less perceptible in his mature fiction; but the 
edition will be welcome. 


A new collection of the speeches of Mr. Baldwin, 
entitled Our Inheritance, is announced by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Allan Fea’s new historical work, The Loyal 
Wentworths, for which he has been collecting material 


for a quarter of a century, is due from The Bodley 
Head. 


* 


The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci, by Mr. Edward 
McCurdy, who will be remembered as editor and trans- 
lator of the Notebooks of this painter, is among the 
forthcoming publications of Messrs. Jonathan Cape, 
who are also about to issue a reprint, certainly over- 
due, of the poems of the Countess of Winchilsea, 
edited by Mr. Middleton Murry. At least two of the 
poems of the Countess are landmarks in the evolution 


of eighteenth-century poetry, but few have so far 
heeded them. 
* 


A History of Architecture in Italy, by Mr. C. A. 
Cummings, is shortly to be published by Messrs. 
Benn, who are also issuing Britain’s Industrial 
Future, the report of the Liberal industrial inquiry 
carried out under the direction of the editor of the 
Economist. 

Dr. Rudolph Kircher’s studies 
politicians of to-day will appear in English, under 
the title, Powers and Pillars, from Messrs. i 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


CartyteE: By Norwood Young, 
Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 

An attempt to define the position of Carlyle to-day, write, 
in a critical spirit and with special reference to changes in 
appreciation of the German writers he admired, the State hy 
regarded as ideal, the economic standards he applauded, 


Books anp Bippers. By A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
Unwin, 21s. 

A record of the experiences of the great American book-buyer 

illustrated with portraits and facsimiles. 4 


Tue Famous Triat Series. Edited by George Dilnot: Ty 
Pettzer Case. By Gérard Harry; Tue TRIAL oF Hargy 
Tuaw. Edited by F. A. Mackenzie; THe Triar o 
Proressor JoHN WHITE WessterR. With an Introduction 
George Dilnot; THz Triat oF Patrick Manon. With ap 
Introduction by Edgar Wallace. Bles. 10s. 6d. each, 

This series bears some resemblance to the well-known series 
issued by Messrs. Hodge, but strikes us, at first glance, as 
being, in a not very happy sense, much more popular. 

Sunpry Great GENTLEMEN. By Marjorie Bowen. The Bodley 

Head. 15s. 


Tue Foreicn Poricy or James G. Braing. By Alice Felt Tyler, 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. $3.59, 
post paid. 

FORERUNNERS OF SAINT FRANCIS AND OTHER Stuptgs. By Ellen 


Scott Davison. Edited by Gertrude R. B. Richards. Cape, 
lis. 


Cuecxmate. By F. A. C. Forbes-Leith. Harrap. 


Henry Forp. By J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Ractat SynTHESIS IN Hinpu CUuLTuRE. 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Story oF GREECE AND Roms. 
H. G. Robertson. Dent. 4s. 6d. 


Crooks aNnp Crime. By J. Kenneth Ferrier. 
18s. 

Tus Romance OF ENGLISH TRADING. 
University of London Press. 


AND FAL. 


Allen ang 


12s. 6d, 
Allen and 


By S. V. Viswanatha, 


By J. C. Robertson and 


Seeley, Service, 


By S. A. Williams. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Remape By Curist. By Frederick A. M. Spencer, 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tue FLraw In THE Economic System. By J. Taylor Peddie. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Your Monsy’s Wortu. By Stuart Chase and J. Schlink. 
Cape. 8s. 6d. 

Tue British Coat DILEMMA. 


By Isador Lubin and Helen 
Everett. New York: Macmillan. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Britatn’s InpustRIAL Futurs. Benn. 2s. 6d. and 5s. 


TRAVEL 


Many Cities. By Hilaire Belloc. Constable. 21s. 
Thirty-four essays, dealing with French, Spanish and other 
cities, illustrated by Mr. E. L. Warre. 
Sicity Present AND Past. By Ashley Brown. Methuen. 6s. 
A Vacasonp IN Fy. By Harry L. Foster. The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d. 


Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American 25 fer 
American De Luxe - 25 for 3}- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1} 


Tenor (Turkish) for 3/8 
Egyptian Blend 20 for 2p 
De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1p 


1, MILLHOFF & CQ, LTD, $6, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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The Saturdav Review 


Geoffrey Bles 


A. keen was the anticipatory interest in John Rhode’s 
new mystery story, “* THE MURDERS IN PRAED 
STREET,” that a Second Edition had to be printed 
before publication. Those who have read it will, I 
think, agree that its plot is ingenious—and thrilling— 
in the extreme. 

Equally satisfactory was the début of “* THE BLACK 
JOURNEY,” by Haardt and Dubreuil (16s. net), which 
was published the morning after its film had been shown 
for the first time at the Plaza in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales. The book is remarkable as a record 
of a most adventurous expedition through the heart of 
Africa. 

On January 31st I published the first four 
volumes of the Famous Trial Series (10s. 6d. net 
each volume) under the general Editorship of George 
Dilnot, author of ‘‘ Scotland Yard,” etc. They are 
(1) “THE TRIAL OF PATRICK MAHON,” with 
Introduction by Edgar Wallace, who reveals several 
new and dramatic features of the case. (2) “ THE 
THAW CASE,” edited by F. A. Mackenzie, author of 
“ World Famous Crimes’; (3) “THE TRIAL OF 
PROFESSOR WEBSTER,” edited by George Dilnot; 
and (4) “ THE PELTZER CASE,” edited by G. Harry 
—one of the most bizarre of Continental crimes. Other 
volumes in preparation. Please send for a descriptive 
leaflet of the Series. 

Meanwhile there continues a persistent—and frequently 
embarrassing—demand for “ P’s AND Q’s,’”’ the new 
system of telling Characters from Handwriting (5s. 
net); “‘ BRIGHTER FRENCH,” by H—T—R— (5s. 
net); and “‘ THE HUMAN TOUCH ” (3s. 6d. net), 
Philip Inman’s charming and sympathetic studies of 
Hospital Life. 


22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


| 1928 LITERARY 
CENTENARIES 


* 
BUNYAN 
(born November, 1628) 
Represented in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY by The Pilgrim's 
Progress (No. 204). 
CAPTAIN COOK 
(born October 28, 1728) 
Represented in EVERYMAN’S by Cook’s Voyages 
of Discovery ( 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
(born November 10, 1728) 
Represented in ee LIBRARY by The Vicar of 
Wakefield (No. 295) and one oa Poems and Plays 


HENRIK “IBSEN 


(born March 20, — 
R resented in EVERYMAN’S en Y Noe vols.: A 
Doll’s House, etc. (No. 494), Ghosts, etc. \ The 
Pretenders, Pillars of Society, (No. 659%), Brand (No. 
716), Lady Inger (No 728), and Peer 


747) 
D. G. ROSSETTI 
Represented in EVERYMANS LIBRARY by Poems and 


Translations (No. 
LEO TOLSTOY 


Every Great Author is in 
EVERY MAN’S 


LIBRARY 
OVER CLASSICS Cloth, 2s. net each 


free. 
J. M. DENT & SONS, EDFORD St., Lonpon, W.C. 


(ay (ay (a\ (ays (a\/ a) 


The Bodley Head 
List 
§ Two Notable Biographies 
The Loyal Wentworths 


A companion volume to ‘ King Monmouth’ 
By ALLAN FEA 
With 24 Illustrations from original on, prints, 
&c. Demy 8vo. _ 158. net 


conspicuous in the 17th 


Aen of the period. 
MARJORIE BOWEN’S 


Sundry 


Great Gentlemen 


Some Essays in Historica! Biography 
Illustrated wih portraits. 15s. net. 
Mutts Bowen tas teen Go pomp 
circumstance of history. Except Maurice de 
Sexe, all Ady Great Gentlemen’ are involved in the 
religious - « and the splendour and squalor 
of these terrible ages of religious strife are brilliantly 
depicted by this writer.’ E. B. Osborn, in the 
Morning Post 


§ Two Fascinating Travel Books 
A Vagabond in Fiji 


By HARRY L. FOSTER 
Author of “A Tropical Tramp with the Tourists.” 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Foster is a real traveller.”—The Times Lit. Supp. 


A Tour in 


Southern Asia 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY 
With Illustrations from photographs and Sketch-map. 
Mr. Bleackl through 

ley gives an account of a journey 
» Malaya, Java, Sumatra and Ceylon in 1925 
and 1926. He has a keen eye for detail and he has some 
and amusing comments to make on present-day 
native problems. 


a 


§ Two Fine Novels 


Fingers 
By FRANK LORD 
Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. net. 
Mr, Lord, once a Deputy Police Commissioner, knows 
what environment 


criminals inside out and understands wha 


Domnei 
A Comedy of Woman Worship 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
With an Introduction b 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ One of the most beautiful and moving of his books.”— 

Hugh Walpole, 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET : : LONDON, W.1 
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The Saturday Review 


Porms From East aND WEsT. By Samuel Solomon. Erskine 
Macdonald. 5s. 


Verses WisE—AND OTHERWISE. By Constance Felicity Goddard. 
Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. 


Crystats. By Lynne Darrel. Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. 


Danctnc Ruymgs Oruers. By Dolly Scouloudi. Erskine 
Macdonald. 65s. 


Tus Gotpen Roap. By William Blathwayt. Pitman. 2s. 


TRANSLATIONS 
Tue Letters or CHARLES BAUDELAIRE TO HIS MOTHER, 1833-1866. 


Translated by Arthur Symons. Rodker. 30s. 

A study of this correspondence is essential to the understanding 
of Baudelaire, who in these self-pitying, expostulatory, appeal- 
ing, sometimes frantic letters revealed a good deal that he hid 
from other correspondents. 

Tue Persians or Aiscnytus. Translated into English Verse by 
C. B. Armstrong. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION 
Tug Quarry Woop. By Nan Shepherd. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Att or Notuinc. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
or AND CircuMSTANCES. By E. Maria Albanesi. Collins. 
's. 6d 
Weexk-enp. By Charles Brackett. Melrose. 3s. 6d. 
Ostricu Eyes. By Hilton Brown. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Jan. By Mrs. Alfred Wingate. Crosby Lockwood. 10s. 6d. 
Fiy Country. By Anthony Lang. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 


CHILDREN OF THE WinD. By Doris Peel. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d 


Sanniz. By Elder Iverach. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue EncHantinc Dancer. By Vera Wheatley. 
7s. 6d. 

Cats anp CLover. By George C. Foster. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Butsutta. By John Eyton. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

Jarnecan. By Jim Tully. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Extra Passencer. By Douglas Timins. 
7s. 6d 


Jannocx. By M. M. Brash. Jarrolds. 
Tue Kirrx. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


Methuen. 


Hutchinson, 


7s. 6d. 
Long. 7s. 6d. 
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Tre Praza Mystery. By Maurice Worth. Hutchinson. 75, 

Tue Smoxe-Screen. By Douglas Walshe. Hutchinson, 75, gy 

Up to tHE Hitt. By H. D. Slater. Hutchinson. 7s, 64, 

Suop. By Fred MaclIsaac. Hurst and Blackett 

Frencn Leave. By E. C. Somerville and Martin Ross, 
Heinemann. 7s. 


REPRINTS 

Memoirs oF Mrs. Letitia PILKINGTON, 
Herself. Routledge. 15s. 

A Cruisinc Vovace Rounp tHE Wortp. By Captain Woodes 
Rogers. Edited by G. E. Manwaring. Cassell. 12s, 6¢, 

New Arapian Nicuts and Treasure IstanD. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Illustrated. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. each. 


Tue Vision SPLENDID and CHANTEMERLE. By D. K. Broster ang 
G, W. Taylor. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. each. 


1712-1750. Written by 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Firty Heaps drawn by Powys Evans. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 64, 

Tue Musica, Pitcrim. Edited by Dr. Arthur Somervell 
Tcuaikovsky’s OrcHESTRAL Works. By Eric Blom; 
ScHuMANN’sS Pranorortg Works. By J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. each, 

Every Man’s Own Lawyer. By A_ Barrister. Crosby 
Lockwood. 17s. 6d. 

Tue STRUGGLES oF Mate ADo.gscence. By C. Stanford Reade, 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Twins anp Orpuans. By Alex. H. Wingfield. Dent. 10s. 64, 

Auction-Bripcg Essentiats. By Cross-Ruff. Hutchinson. 5s, 

Tue Feet oF THE YounG Men. By “‘ The Janitor.’’ Duckworth, 
8s. 


TaLks with Tuomas Harpy at Max Gate, 1920-1922. By Vere 
H. Collins, Duckworth. 6s. 

Tuomas Harpy From TO Novet. By Mary Ellen Chase, 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. $2.50, 
post paid. 

Turee Wisk MEN OF THE East AND OTHER LECTURES. By 
Arthur J. Todd. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press. $2.50. 


Telephone: Regent 6911 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD., POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, LONDCN, W.1 


BE NTLEY 6 Cyl. Chassis £1,575 44 Litre Chassis £1,050 3 Litre Chassis from £895 


The Bentley “ Six” 


PRICES: 


Telegrams ; “ Benmotlim, "Phone, London” 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. STIRLING 


OME years ago a ‘‘ Bentley ’’ was considered 

a car only for experts, but its performances 

have made it popular with all who desire 
sound engine design and construction. Motoring 
conditions to-day demand rapid acceleration, speed, 
effective braking, comfort, ease in handling, 
instant response, durability and reliability. These 
are found in the six-cylinder Bentley. Its gears 
can be virtually dispensed with; it is possible to 
drive, say, from Brighton to Edinburgh on top gear, 
while engine and transmission are so silent that one 
is scarcely aware of their existence. 

* 
* 


These things result from the design of the engine, 
with its four valves to each cylinder. Light valves 
and springs are employed, which greatly diminish 
hammering. It is claimed that no attention need 
be paid to them until the car has covered 20,000 
miles. The overhead crankshaft drive is ideal; on 
it is mounted a three-throw eccentric shaft made of 
special steel, hardened and ground; mounted in the 
crankcase is a similar shaft. This shaft is driven 
from the crankshaft by a pair of specially cut helical 
gears. The gear which is mounted on the three- 
throw shaft is made of non-metallic material which 
operates silently and resiliently. The gears are 
mounted with great care and accuracy and the 
centres are adjustable. The rest of the gear is so 
arranged that no binding or friction can occur, the 
result being a perfectly silent, smooth and even 
drive. The six-cylinder engine has an R.A.C. 
rating of 37.2 h.p. and develops 140 h.p. at 
3,200 r.p.m. A single plate clutch of duralumin is 
employed; the liners are attached to the plate and 
not, as is usual, to the flywheel and clamping 


member. 
* 


* * 


The type of window that winds up is nowadays 
more popular than the two-piece sliding pattern; 
but the trouble with the former is that it is too 
slow in operation to allow the driver to open it 
each time he wants to signal and to close it after- 
wards. The sliding type of window can be opened 
and closed in a moment and is particularly suitable 
for the driver. The best method is to compromise 
with wind-up windows for the rear side front and 
both rear doors, and sliding panel for the driver— 
a system which is used incidentally on at least one 
British Saloon, the 14-h.p. Standard. This car 
has been greatly improved, both as regards chassis 
and body work, since it was introduced two years 
ago, and at £325 represents one of the best values 
of its class. The new fabric body is handsome in 
appearance and has a _ luxurious interior, with 
comfortable accommodation for five persons. 

* * 


Mr. Edge is never at a loss for an idea. As there 
has been considerable interest in the 15,000 miles 
world’s record, which the Hon. Victor and 
Mrs. Bruce have recently beaten on a_ two-litre 
six-cylinder Acedes (A.C.) car, Mr. Edge thinks it 
might be attempted in public by those who are 
interested, say, at Brooklands, at the same time on 
normal cars. If the cars were driven there during 
the day and locked up at night, an interesting 
endurance race would result. On behalf of Acedes 
(A.C.) cars, Mr. Edge would be prepared to back 
his car for £1,000 or any lower sum to which the 
various competitors agreed. Drivers and assistants 


could be limited, so as to make a true test of the 
cars, 


CARS 


Gross trading profit year 
ending 30th Sept., 1927 nearly 


£ 1,000,000 


Substantial reductions 
were made on all 
models last August 


In 1914 the 12 H.P. tourer (with to-day’s 
specification) would have sold for £640 
TO-DAY’S PRICE - -« @255 


The Acid Test 


The INCREASING demand 
for our cars proves their 
quality and value for money 


INCREASE of Home Sales 
for 1927 over 1926 


20 HP. 12 HP. 7 HP. 
4- & 6-cylinder 4-cylinder inder 


SS]. Tri. 


INCREASE of Home Sales 
for first two months of current 
year over same period last year 


51°}, 51°. 
| 


28'/. 


] To secure delivery orders 
should be placed at once 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR Co. LTD. 
LONGBRIDGE, Near BIRMINGHAM, 
AND 479-483, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


| | 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


T all recent bank meetings the chairmen referred 
A to the growing understanding between capital 
and labour. That the future prosperity of 
industry in this country is largely dependent on 
employer and employee working together is an acknow- 
ledged fact, and it is interesting to see that steps are 
being taken to foster this movement. As an example, 
the Imperial Chemical Industries Limited have this 
week issued to the Press a copy of a circular which 
they have sent to employees throughout their works. 
This circular details a scheme to enable employees to 
acquire shares in the concern in which they work. I 
am not so much concerned with the details of the 
scheme, which, it must be pointed out, appear par- 
ticularly sound, but with the principle involved. Here 
we have a great combine, the directors of which are 
sufficiently far-seeing to realize that in allowing their 
employees to purchase shares on the instalment system, 
at under the market price, they are building up a 
reserve of good-will in their business which should 
prove of enormous value as time progresses. 
Although the idea of employee shares in a business 
is not new, the circular issued by the Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited is so happily worded, and the 
scheme itself is so generously drawn up, that one feels 
it emphasizes a real change in the relations between 
employers and employees. I urge the directors of all 
companies, both big and small, to follow in the foot- 
steps of this great combine by evolving schemes of 
a similar nature. Its benefits are so obvious that they 
need no comment, and although in certain cases there 
may be difficulties to overcome the results achieved 
will make the effort worth while. 


BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 


Reference in the past has frequently been made to 
the shares of the British Cement Products Company, 
a young concern which already is making itself very 
much felt in the sphere in which its activities are 
centred. British Cement Product shares have been in 
demand this week, and despite the rise it is suggested 
that they are well worth purchasing at the present 
price, as it is understood that negotiations are near- 
ing completion which will add very materially to the 
revenue of this Company, and will lead to the shares 
standing materially higher in the course of the next 
few morths. Attention is also drawn to the Ordinary 
shares of the Ship Canal Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers Limited; here, also, it appears probable that 
the shares, as a result of the rapidly improving posi- 
tion of the Company, will reach higher levels this 
year. 


DEBENHAMS SECURITIES 


Dealings are expected to start to-day in the 5s. 
Ordinary shares of Debenhams Securities, Limited. 
This Company, it will be remembered, has acquired 
all the Ordinary shares of Debenhams, Limited, 
which firm has recently amalgamated the famous 
businesses which it owns; these include Debenhams, 
Marshali and Snelgrove, Harvey Nicholls, and 
Edward Bumpus, with the large number of stores 
which have been acquired during the last two years 
by the Drapery Trust. The capital of Debenhams 
Securities now consists of 3,000,000 £1 74% Cumula- 
tive Preference shares and 6,000,000 Ordinary shares 
of ss. each. Taking a line from the past earnings of 
Debenhams, and adding to it the past earnings of the 
Drapery Trust, and deducting from it the cost of the 
Preference shares in Debenhams, the balance shows 
the total that will be available for Debenhams Ordinary 
shares, which will automatically pass to Debenhams 
Securities. | Deducting from this sum the amount 
required to pay the dividend on Debenhams Securities 


Preference shares, the balance is the amount available 
for dividends on Debenhams Securities Ordj 

shares. This final total on last year’s figures 
amounts to £400,000, which would allow for 
dividends on Debenhams Securities Ordinary shares 
that would show a yield of 7.84% if the Ordi 

are purchased at 17s., 7.4% if purchased at 18s., ang 
7.02% if purchased at 19s., and at 6.6% if purchased 
at 20s. The result of the amalgamation should 
greatly increase future profits. It will be seen that 
Debenhams Securities Ordinary shares, if purchased up 
to 20s., should make a very attractive investment. |t 
appears probable that these shares will prove very 
popular, and for those who favour this class of share 
for the above reasons a purchase of Debenhams 
Securities Ordinary shares is strongly recommended, 
Next week the public will be invited to subscribe for 
the 74% Preference shares of Debenture Securities— 
an invitation that should most certainly be accepted, 


ANGLO-JAVA DEBENTURES 

Last week the public were invited to subscribe for 
7% First Mortgage Convertible Debenture Stock in 
the Anglo-Java Rubber and Produce Co. Limited, 
These Debentures carry the right of conversion into 
Ordinary shares at any time before March 31, 1935, 
on written notice being given to the Company, each 
450 of Debenture being convertible into 125 fully. 
paid 2s. shares. This method of acquiring an interest 
in a rubber company has of recent months been 
growing in popularity. The investor is assured of 
his 7% interest, and if and when there is a revival 
in the rubber market, a natural assumption prior to 
the year 1935, then the debenture holder finds him- 
self able to convert at a reasonable price into Ordinary 
shares of a first-class concern. When stags have 
taken their profits on the Debentures allotted to them 
it seems likely that we shall see a reasonable rise in 
the price of these Debentures, which, it is anticipated, 
will settle down in the neighbourhood of 109%. 


NASMYTH, WILSON 


My attention has been drawn to the £1 Ordinary 
shares of Nasmyth, Wilson and Co., Ltd. This 
Company manufactures boilers, locomotives, cotton 
presses, hydraulic wharf cranes, and in addition 
carries on the business of general engineers. In 
comparison with other companies carrying on 
similar business, results during recent years have 
been quite good. I am now informed that the 
outlook is distinctly better. The issued capital of 
the Company consists of 23,600 8% Cumulative 
Preference shares of £1 each, and 170,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each. The reserve fund amounts to 
£75,000, which is invested in gilt-edged stocks. 
In addition, the Company owns an interest in the 
International Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. Ltd., 
of Danzig, which, although worth a_ considerable 
sum, stands in the Company’s balance sheet at nil. 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 


There has been a certain amount of activity 
of late in the 5s. Ordinary shares of British 
International Pictures Limited. This Company, _ 
which was recently formed to acquire studios at Elstree, 
Herts, and also the entire share capital of Wardour 
Films Limited, is believed to be doing extremely 
well. Its management is in able hands, Mr. John 
Maxwell being the Chairman. It is interesting to 
note that a strong demand on the Continent has 
arisen for the Company’s pictures, with the result 
that it has established an office in Berlin for the 
sale of pictures on the continental markets, and 
already several important continental sales have been 
secured. The capital of the British International 
Pictures Company consists of £1 8% Cumulative 
Preference shares and 5s. Ordinary shares. 
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YOU have to shoot your bird before you can capture it ; 
contrariwise, you must capture your bright idea before 
you can “‘shoot”’ it. Ideas are most easily inveigled in 
a snare of tobacco smoke woven from a pipeful of Three 
Nuns. Knowing this, men who work with their imagi- 
nation willingly pay the penny or so more that Three 
Nuus costs, for in its ripe perfection, its unruffled bland- 
ness, its endearing fragrance they have discovered a source 
of inspiration that no ordinary tobacco can give them. 
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Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imp.rial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britzin and Ir:land), Ltd. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 307 


Two WELL-KNOWN SERPENTS, THIS FOUND IN BRAZIL, 
THAT FURTHER NORTH ; BOTH ARMED WITH FANGS THAT KILL. 
ONE NAME IS FRENCH, A METAL EACH CONTAINS : 

COME, SKILFUL SOLVERS, EXERCISE YOUR BRAINS ! 


1 Clip head and tail from that to which M.P.’s aspire. 

2. From princess loved by Jove detach your worthy sire. 

3. From censure or rebuke a tough-lipped fish dispart. 

4. Lawyer and architect appreciate this art. 

5. The game in which Ah Sin displayed his great resources.* 
6. With vine and ivy crowned, two leopards were his 


7. Cunning and shrewd and waggish, frolicsome, sportive, 
ly. 

8. ‘‘ His proper appellation? ’? Nay; what we know him 
! 


9. In — that swarm with deer they find themselves in 
clover. 
10. Like tail of Juno’s bird, with spots besprinkled over. 
*As narrated by Bret Harte. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 305 


Ww edlo Ck 1‘ The harp and the lute, the tabret 

stE Am and the pipe, and wine, are in their 

S ynonymou S feasts.”’ 

= abre Tg} Isaiah v. 12 (R.V.) 

W hip-poor-wil L2 2 A species of Goat-sucker, a native of 
bes E North America, so named from the 

rpa H® fancied resemblance of its notes to the 

Omé¢ words Whip poor Will. 

Ww 3 ** And Orpah kissed her mother-in- 


A law.”’ 
unne R Ruth 1. 14. 
i D5 4‘ Esau (the same is Edom).” 
Gen. xxxvi. 1. 


5 Gen. xxvii. 19. Jacob=Supplanter. 
Our TWENTy-SECOND QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—Competitors 
are notified that this will include fourteen Acrostics. 


Acrostic No. 305.—The winner is Mr. G. W. H. lago, Sussex 
House, Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey, who has selected as his 
prize ‘The Vision of Dante Alighieri,’ translated by D. J. 
Mackenzie, published by Longmans, and reviewed in our 
columns on January 21. Twelve other competitors chose this 
book, sixteen named ‘The History of Hitchin,’ thirteen 
‘ Politicians and Moralists of the Nineteenth Century,’ thirteen 
‘ Terence in Love,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, Boskerris, Billy, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, Carlton, Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, 
Clam, Dhualt, Dolmar, Gay, Glamis, W. E. Groves, Hanworth, 
H. C, M., Jeff, Jop, Kirkton, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, 
Margaret, Martha, Met, Pool, G. W. Miller, Lady Mottram, 
N. O. Sellam, Peter, R. Ransom, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Stucco, 
Twyford, Tyro, C. J. Warden, Yendu, Zyk. 

Ong Licht Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. 
Boothroyd, Miss Rosa C. Burley, Mrs. J. Butler, J. R. Cripps, 
Maud Crowther, Crucible, D. L., Estela, Cyril E. Ford, Lance. 
H. Hughes, Jerboa, M. I. R., Oakapple, Dr. Pearse, Plumbago, 
Pussy, Quis, Parvus, Red Cot, Rho Kappa, Tadpole, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Anthony George Touche, H. M. Vaughan, Capt. 
W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ape, Barberry, W. H. Carter, A. W. 
Cooke, Reginald P. Eccles, Eldav. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 804.—Also correct : Armadale, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Carlton, Ceyx, J. Chambers, Clam, Dhualt, Eldav, Glamis, 
Martha, Met, G. W. Miller, Miss Moore, N. O. Sellam, Peter, 
Plumbago, Pussy, Shorwell, St. Ives, Hon. R. Talbot, Twyford, 
C. J. Warden, Yendu. 

Ong Licnt Wronc.—Barberry, R. B. S. Binnie, Bolo, 
Boskerris, Miss Carter, Falcon, Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Gay, 
Anthony George, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, Hanworth, Iago, 
Margaret, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, Oakapple, 
Sisyphus, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, G. M. Fowler. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. Rosa Boothroyd, Mrs. J. 
Butler, J. R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, Estela, Jop, John Lennie, 
Lilian, Madge, M. I. R., M. Story. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 303.—Correct : Maud Crowther. 

Yenpu.—The adjective great was intended to guide you to 
Whale. Why should I call a Wax-candle great? ~ 

G. W. Mitter.—Books reviewed under ‘ Shorter Notices ’ have 
always been available as prizes; only those noticed under the 
heading ‘ New Books at a Glance,’ are barred, for the reason 
that they may be reviewed subsequently. If ‘* Hen-raider ” is a 
local name of the Hen-harrier, then you had only one Light 
wrong in No. 303. 

Pussy.—Unison was accepted. Your only mistake was Tidal 
for Tunnel. 

OaxappLe.—Shakespeare took ‘‘ the name, not the character, 
of Sir John Oldcastle’ from an old play, ‘The Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth,’ and substituted the name of 
Falstaff on account of an objection raised by the descendants 
of Sir John Oldcastle, who had been burnt as a Lollard in 
1417. (See ‘ William Shakespeare,’ by George Brandes, pp. 176 
and 182.) 
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A® long as a little child can be savagely 
attacked by the very person to whom it 
should first turn for love and protection, 


The N.S. P.C.C. 


must never relax its vigilance. During 
December the Society helped 2,837 little ones, 
8.7% being cases of Brutality. 


Donations and Gifts of worn clothing to help this National 
work will be gratefully received by WILLIAM J. ELLioTT?, 
Director, THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 
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THE SHAVE WITH 
THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
4 the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 
7 It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ep- 
NEW IMPROVED prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
GILLETTE OUTFITS Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
SERIES, 2/6 to every man with 
In packets of 10 (20 
shaving edges) ... 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 
shaving 2/3 
Sold by Gillette 
Dealers 
Gillette Safety Razer, Ltd., 
184-188 Great Portland = 
Street, London, W.1 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE | Shipping 


Guy De Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 7 £3 
’s Memoirs translated by Machen. 12 vols. 12 10s. 
Ceene's Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3vols. 1898. £25.| > P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893 

$ Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
Burton’s The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 

, MA 1U 
Seg nie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND, ete., ete., ete. 
Milne (A. A.). Ye te 8 P. & O. and B.l. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
wskin’s Complete Works. Best Library Edition. 39 vols. As 
Ri new, £20. Published at 39 guineas. Address for all Business, P. & O. 
pr. Johnson's Letters. First Ed. 1788. 2 Vols. Fine Copy. £10. 
Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. | <> Bul. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 18 Street, B.C.3 
As new. £5 5s. 


Gallery of Children. L.P £3 3s. 
vad Harris's Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions. 2 vols. 


2s. 
pileear’ Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 
Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 15 vols. £10 10s. 


oe er by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel co A LS ! ! co A LS ! ! ret) ALS ! ! 


Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 


Miscellaneous 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 


Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 
Get it at Farrar’s. 
ddress— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


INTO 
THE 


aByss 
by John Knittel 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 15s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 1389 Hales, Cheltenham. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 
Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 
confidential inquiries and detective work of all 
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SOLICITORS. Consultations free. - A. Ast M.B.E. 
CONTENTS—FEBRUARY, 1928 Principal.—'Phone Regent 3294. 
Quo Vadis? : and Prospect. By Sir John 
Marriott, M.P. 
Changing Fates of Great Britain. By “ Augur ” SONG POEMS WANTED 
The Disarmament Crisis. By Hugh F. Spender Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Mother India—Swaraj and Social Reform. By Sir M. F. | Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
O'Dwyer, K.C.S.I., etc. tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
George Meredith: A Vindication. By R. E. Gordon George —Box 649, ‘‘ Composer,"” Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
The Prayer Book Crisis. By Maurice Woods London, W.C.1. 


The Humour of Thomas Hardy. By A. H. Garstang 
A Budget of Literary Letters. Part I. By W. Forbes Gray : 
M. Briand and the Franco-American Pact. By James Corbett Literar 
The Spanish National Assembly. By W. Horsfall Carter y 
The Hungarian-Roumanian Dispute. By Dudley Heathcote YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 13 Buckingham 
The Common Buzzard. By E. W. Hendy (Ernest Blake) Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Easy of — 
Envelope. By V. H. Friedlaender from Strand and Whitehall. 
Ebb and Flow: A Monthly Commentary. By Stephen Gwynn | 
Escape From Adventure. By Stella Benson 
New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd ; 
Chinese Art. By Lt.-Col. E. F. Strange. Theatre 

On Sale Everywhere 3s. 6d. 


‘LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


COURT (Sloane 5137). Evgs. 8.30 THURS., SAT. 2.30 


[ PATTINSON & SERGEANT, 
! Literary Typewriting Specialists THE ADDING MACHINE, by Elmer Rice 
. 43 Villiers Street, Strand, W.C. (Regent 4545.) MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6 (For FOUR WEEKS ONLY) 
d MACBETH (In Modern Dress) 
ct 
P ‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 4.2.1928 A 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Cartes T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
e Blackwell Hervep Samet Bites parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
20 Bice Heinemann Routledge or ‘‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
th Roonte Herbert fi Sampson Low Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 

Burns & Oates Hod Scivye B 

Palmer Hore & Blackett ~ 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson §.P.C.K.. P ] 

Cobden reon Jerrold Stanley Baul ersona 
p Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
ty Longmass Victor DOCKLAND HOMES FLOODED. There is serious risk of 
or ot, “ end Mille @ Boon Gonmrtohts outbreak of disease unless all trace of pollution of homes is 

Marrot Murray Wishart removed quickly. Please help by sending garments, bedding or 


— money for coal to J. R. Reeves, Superintendent, Victoria. Docks 
‘a Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qyq © Mission, Foster Hall, Tital Basin, London, E.16. 
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An Impression of Italy and Fascism 
FRANCIS TOYE 


The Anti-Political Union in Denmark 
AUGUST SCHVAN 


Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM 
East Africa at the Crossroads G. H. LEPPER 
The Prayer Book GUY M. KINDERSLEY, M.P. 
The House of Commons and the Prayer 


Book Measure H. W. COLLINS, A.K.C. 
Thomas Hardy VERNON RENDALL 
George Fox H. F. B. COMPSTON 
Stone Upon Stone J. M. N. JEFFRIES 


Over-Population 0. A. MERRITT-HAWKER, M.Sc. 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
Termination 2 
STORIES RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 
Blossoming Gallows D. B. HASELER 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription : 14/- post free. 
Published by THE ENGLISH REVIEW (1911), LTD, 4 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, $.W.1 
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t/- February, 1928. 1/- Edited by L. J. Maxse. February, 1928, 
Conservative Policy “ WAYFARER ” Episodes of the Month 
A Disgraceful St Our Increasing National Debt: A Challe 
a OF NORTHUMBERLAND to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ~ 
Germany and Russia CHARLES TOWER By J. TAYLOR PEDDIE 


The Commons and the Prayer Book 
By The ARCHDEACON OF CHESTER 


The Plight of British Industry 
By T. B. JOHNSTON 


“* What is Known as the Lloyd George Fund” 


y IAN D. COLVIN 
Literary Kickshaws 
By the Hon. VIOLET BIDDULPH 


Marie Antoinette, Queen of France and 
Navarre By Miss CATHERINE PHILLIMORE 
German Propaganda By GEOFFREY POPHAM 


Childhood of a Genius 
By Mrs. WILLIAMS-ELLIs 


Dental Hygiene By Dr. LIVINGSTONE 
(Director of the Dental 
King’s College Hospital) 


Flight and the Reign of Law 
By Commander B. ACWORTH, R.N., D.S.0, 


The Settler in South Africa 
By Miss DOROTHY FAIRBRIDGE 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C2 
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THAT SECRET ‘BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made bv Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 


Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britsin end Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 
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A Securitywhich does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means 0 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance i 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS 
and Plans, 8o 


“A brilliant book.”— The Times. Academy. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Li Daily Post. 


60 Tilustrations, Mapes and Whustrations, Mape end Plast, 
NORTH WALES 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 


60 Tibustrations, and 100 [ustrations, and Plans, 
RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 


BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2: 


- THE FRENCH RIVIERA THE ITALIAN RIVIE 
2/- PARIS, LYONS AND RBONE VALLUFY - 

ZURICH AND | ST. DAVOS 
; ‘OR-CAR HAND) & THE HOTELS OF THE 
Llangollen—Darlington. Paris and 
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